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| GP New Kind of Wit-Sharpener 


THE STUDENT WRITER’S 


Literary Market Tips 


Gathered Monthly from Authoritative 


Adventure, Spring & MacDougal Streets, New 
York, Arthur 8. Hoffman, editor, writes: ‘‘We 
can use good short stories of any length, novelettes 
up to 65,000 words, serials up to 120,000 words. 
These should be of the out-of-door and western 
kinds of material. We cannot use morbid, sex love, 
woman interest, psychological, or crime-that- 
suceeeds stuff. In verse we use little, and we 
want meat, not simply form—poetry that really 
takes hold. Our rates vary with cases but our 
minimum for acceptable material is 1 cent a 
word.’ 


The New Pearson’s, 799 Broadway, New York, 
is the result of a complete reorganization of Pear- 
son’s, formerly at 96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
With its changes of ownership, editorship, policy, 
location, and even the name, the magazine seems 
to have retained nothing of its former self but a 
memory. The old Pearson’s made no payment 
for material. Alexander Marky, editor, sends the 
following account of the needs of the new mana- 
zine: ‘‘We can use articles on any timely and 
interesting subject, of a length proportionate to 
the importance of the subject; short stories of 
1000 to 5000 words; novelettes of 15,000 to 
25,000 words; book-length serials; not verse but 
poetry of high order of any reasonable length. 
We make no limitations on the kind of material 
except that it must be of real literary value. 
We cannot use ordinary verse nor stories with 
cheap trick-endings or those which deal with 
commonplace, banal subjects. Payment is on 
publication at rates varying with the value of the 
material. ’’ 


Coloroto Magazine, Chicago Tribune, Chicago, 
sends the following notice: ‘‘We want thrilling 
stories of the tabloid type; not more than 1400 
words nor less than 1000 words. Use letter-size 
paper, double-space on typewriter. Nothing else 
considered. Quick decisions. Inclose stamps if 
you want manuscripts returned. We pay $50 each 
for those we accept.’’ 


Light is the name that has been chosen for a 
magazine that will be published from Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio, starting in the spring. R. E. 
Scott, who will be managing editor, writes: 
‘*While we (editorially speaking) may take an 
occasional ramble through the interstellar spaces, 
in general our magazine will have to do with light 
as it affects the lives. of people on this earth, and 
artificial light in particular. We are arranging 
to present well-written monthly surveys of Ameri- 
ean business progress; together with the latest de- 


. velopment in all branches of the lighting art, pre- 


sented and illustrated in the best approved maga- 
zine style. Our appropriation is liberal, and our 
ambition is to produce a medium that will stack 
up favorably alongside the average news stand 


Sources 


periodical. Dr. Charles Aubrey Eaton will be 
editor-in-chief. It is highly important that we 
quickly establish contact with men and women 
whose writings are available and adaptable to 
Light. Standard magazine rates will be paid for 
all contributions on acceptance.’’ 


The Story World, 6411 Hollywood Boulevard, 
Calif., is the new title adopted for Photodrama- 
tist. Beginning with the March number, the maga- 
zine will be enlarged to 100 pages monthly. Hu- 
bert La Due, the editor, writes: ‘‘We will retain 
all the present departments, including articles on 
various phases of screen and fiction writing, and 
in addition run departments covering the latest 
plays, books, ete. Also—and this is my reason 
for writing to you at the present moment—we 
will use approximately 25,000 words of fiction 
monthly. in the form of short-stories, Conse- 
quently, we are in the market for the best short- 
stories obtainable. We prefer that these shall be 
by writers of established reputation, but an un- 
known with a powerful story will find ready ac- 
ceptance. We have established a minimum rate 
of one cent a word for material in the past, and 
generally have paid a much higher rate. In facet, 
a large number of our articles by writers with 
big names have been paid for at a rate of from 
two to five cents a word. We are willing to pay 
as high as five cents a word for short-stories, but 
the average will probably be in the neighborhood 
of three cents. The reputation of the author and 
the character of the story will have much to do 
with this. Before buying any story, however, we 
will make an offer which the author may accept 
or reject. Stories submitted to us may be either 
in a serious or comedy vein. However, since our 
subscribers are largely those interested in photo- 
play writing, we will buy only material that pos- 
sesses ‘dramatic,’ screenable values. In _ other 
words, we wish to give our readers each month 
concrete examples of fiction that is capable of be 
ing made into motion pictures or suitable plays. 
This does not mean that we wish to buy the pic- 
ture rights. We will purchase serial rights only, 
the author. retaining all other rights. Since this 
magazine is being watched closely by all the pro- 
ducers and prominent people in the motion picture 
world, publication in The Story World is bound to 
enhance the chances for selling picture rights. 
Payment will be made upon acceptance and de- 
cisions rendered within two weeks following re 
ceipt of manuscripts.’’ 


Brief Stories, 805 Drexel Building, Philadel- 
phia, has been enlarged to a 100 page magazine. 
Wm. H. Kofoed, editor, sends a call for additional 
material in the following: ‘‘With the enlarge 
ment of Brief Stories we will require a great deal 
more material than in the past. The need is for 
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genuinely good short stories of from’ 1500 to 5000 
words, with the chief need centering around 3500 
words. Ours is by no means an adventure, or out- 
door, or sex, or mystery magazine. It is all of 
these and more. It is the magazine of the Ameri- 
ean short story, and is built for discriminating 
fiction readers—readers who want their fiction suf- 
ficiently sophisticated without losing anything in 
interest. The February number is a splendid in- 
dication of Brief’s breadth of policy and artistic 


requirements. ’’ 


Weird Tales, 854 N. Clark Street, Chicago, will 
make its appearance on the newsstands on or be- 
fore February 18. Edwin Baird, editor, writes: 
‘Contributors who find it difficult to grasp just 
what I want in the way of fiction for Weird Tales 
will find a good example in ‘The Dead Man’s 
Tale,’ by Willard E, Hawkins, editor of THE 
SruDENT WRITER, which will appear. in this first 
issue. ‘The Dead Man’s Tale’ is a masterpiece 
of gooseflesh fiction—-undoubtedly one of the most 
hair-raising things that I’ve read since Edgar 
Allen Poe’s ‘Murders in the Rue Morgue.’ Hard- 
ened reader of manuscripts that I am, this story 
made a tremendous impression upon me—and the 
memory of the thing clung to my mind for days.’’ 


Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass., is always in 
the market for exceptional material, but it has 
been covering its field (that of a family paper, 
with special features for boys and girls) so long 
that most writers find it hard to present anything 
which will carry an appeal of novelty. Rejections 
are usually in the form of specific reasons, and ac- 
cepted stories are paid for promptly. Short art- 
icles for the Boys’ Page or Girls’ Page, say up to 
800 words, bring the writer from 1% cents to 
2% cents a word, check within a week after ac- 


ceptance, 


The Highway Magazine, 215 N. Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, uses articles on highway construc- 
tion. Charles B. Cory, editor, writes: ‘‘ Articles 
for our magazine should be between the lengths of 
500 and 2000 words and should be of semi-techni- 
cal or human interest types, dealing with the con- 
struction and maintenance of highways. We par- 
ticularly desire interviews with engineers and road 
officials, or signed articles. We pay on accept- 
ance at rates varying from % cent to 2 cents a 
word. Photographs are paid for at $1 each.’’ 


Mystery Stories is the new title substituted for 
the former Midnight on Broadway, a Macfadden 
publication issued from 1926 Broadway, New 
York. Type of material desired is naturally in- 
dicated by the title. 


Giftwares, is a new magazine for the merchan- 
dise trade published by the Giftwares Publishing 
Company, Ine, New York. Harry Herzberg, 
formerly of the Gift and Art Shop, New York, 
is business manager of the new publication. 


M. etropolitan Magazine, 432 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, which recently passed into a receivership, has 
been acquired by Bernarr Macfadden, it was an- 
nounced January 14, and will be published as an- 
other of the Macfadden group. It is understood 
that it will be moved to the Macfadden offices at 
1926 Broadway, New York. 


Dollars and Sense Magazine, 110 E. 23d Street, 
New York, claims that its chief mission is ‘‘to 
promote thrift and the saving of money by all 
individuals.’’ Albert N. Dennis, editor, writes: 
‘*We will purchase only such material as has di- 
rect bearing upon the mission of this magazine. 
No general stuff is desired. We are in the market 
for short stories of not more than 2000 words; 
short articles, illustrated if possible, on any phase 
of banking that would likely be interesting to bank 
depositors or prospective depositors; short success 
sketches, with photographs where possible; brief 
plans for saving money and depositing it in the 
bank; odds and ends of all kinds, to contain 
not more than 250 words and one photograph; 
verse, both serious and humorous, for fillers; jokes, 
epigrams, jingles and short humorous sketches; 
also separate photographs, pictures, cartoons, etc. 
Rates: Fiction, 2 cents a word, up; photographs, 
$1.50 each, up; other material in accordance with 
our estimate of its value to us. Payment will be 
made promptly on acceptance, regardless of when 
used. We reserve the right to revise, rewrite, or 
use in any way, any material purchased by us. 
All material will be reported upon just as prompt- 
ly as is consistent with thorough consideration.’’ 


Palms: A Magazine of Poetry is to be published 
from time to time at Galeana 150, Guadalajara, 
Jalisco, Mexico, according to Idella Purnell, editor, 
who writes: ‘‘ We desire any type or form of verse, 
but it must be above the average. Triteness of ex- 
pression, archaic poetical phrases, etc., will be very 
much against anything submitted. By publishing 
only as often as the truly excellent material war- 
rants we hope to be able to avoid all banal and 
mediocre verse. A prize of $50 for the best lyric 
published in the first twelve issues will be awarded. 
Prompt replies will be given on everything sub- 
mitted, and when time permits the editor will give 
reasons for rejections. With manuscript inclose, 
loose, 5 cents’ worth of American stamps in a 
self-addressed envelope for every 20 grams or frac- 
tion thereof of Ms., to insure return in case it is 
found unavailable.’’ 


The Health Builder, Garden City, New York, 
offers a market for articles on health, according 
to a member of the staff who writes: ‘‘These 
articles should be approximately 2500 words in 
length and should deal with the health of the 
individual, not of the community in general, or 
out-of-door life as it affects the health of the 
individual. Cannot use any fiction, verse, ed- 
itorials, sex material, indecent pictures, or reports 
of ‘cures’ which are not authenticated by reputable 
physicians. We pay from 1 cent a word up on 
acceptance. ’’ 


Good Hardware and Progressive Grocer have re- 
moved from the Butterick Building to 912 Broad- 
way, New York. J. W. Greenburg, editor of both 
publications, writes: ‘‘Manuscripts for both 
magazines may be put into the same envelope and 
addressed to me. I read them all. Speaking of 
manuscript,.one of my New Year’s resolutions is 
to heave back, unread, any that comes without 
adequate return postage. Also, to make the job 
a little bit easier for me, don’t send any letter 
with the script unless, of course, you have some- 
thing to explain. I will not buy any more fiction, 
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bat more than ever I am going to be in the mar- 
ket for short articles, from one to five hundred 
words, telling about some good stunt that some 
grocer or hardware merchant did to improve the 
appearance or efficiency of bis store, or to improve 
business. To make up for the word shortage I am 
quite prepared to pay a very good rate where the 
idea is good and new. And don’t forget photo- 
graphs. A photograph will sell a story quicker 
than anything else I w. I will also be looking 
for an occasional story about a particularly inter- 
esting or unusual hardware or grocery store, es- 
pecially where the store is doing something unique, 
or doing something commonplace in a unique way. 
I am not going to use any syndicate matter.’’ 


Detective Tales, 854 N. Clark Street, Chicago, is 
in the market for suitable long material. Edwin 
Baird, editor, writes: ‘‘I am getting an average 
of 300 short-stories a week for both my magazines, 
Detective Tales and Weird Tales, but the scarcity 
of novelette material is alarming. Preferred 
length, 20,000 or 30,000 words.’’ Both magazines 
mentioned pay up to 1 cent a word, usually on 
publication. 


The Macfadden Publications, which include 
Physical Culture, Beautiful Womanhood, Mystery 
stories, True-Story, and National Brain Power, 
have removed from 119 W. Fortieth Street to their 
new home in the Macfadden Building, 1926 Broad- 
way, New York. These publications all follow the 
unsatisfactory ‘method of payment on publication 
but at fairly good rates. 


The Semaphor Monthly, 1016 American Bank 
Building, Oakland, California, is a magazine de- 
voted to the interests of railroad men and their 
families, buying fiction, (except sex), articles, edi- 
torials, verse and jokes. H. 8S. Zellner is editor. 
A contributor writes: ‘‘Mr. Zellner pays a fair 
rate to writers who are as new as his magazine 
and pays on publication.’’ 


Motor, 119 W. Fortieth Street, New York, is 
interested in short, practical articles for its Help- 
ful Hints page. Two samples are, ‘‘Saving the 
Inner Tubes’’ and ‘‘Look Out for Carbon Mon- 
oxide.’’ Though feature articles bring a better 
figure, this short stuff is paid for at about half 
a cent a word—usually on publication, though 
sometimes before. H. A. Tarantous is managing 
editor, and he is a stickler for practicability. 


Science and Invention, 53 Park Place, New York, 
needs scientific stories. H. Gernsback, editor, 
sends the following concerning his needs: ‘‘To 
write for our magazine, authors should have a 
good knowledge of the basic scientific subject 
matter of the stories they are writing. Our con- 
stant need is for first-class scientific fiction—that 
having a good foundation. We can use both short 
and serial stories of the Jules Verne and H. G. 
Wells types, and will pay good prices for available 
stories. ’ 

Ace-High, 799 Broadway, New York, does not 
always pay from 1 cent up, according to a con- 
tributor, who states that he recently received from 
that magazine a check for a story at the rate of 
about 2/3 cents per word. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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How May Authors Ring the 
Bell More Consistently? 


New York Editor Quizzes Contemporaries to Learn Why Many 
Writers Are Only Semi-Efficient in Satisfying 
the Needs of Markets 


By Arthur E. Scott 


Associate Editor, Top Notch Magazine 


ANY boys at some time of their 
M youthful careers have a watch 
given to them as a birthday or 
Christmas present, and as a rule each one 
is seized with an intense curiosity to see 
the inside, to find out what makes it go. 
An early oportunity is taken to open the 
case—in private, of course; but the first 
view tells nothing, and then it seems such 
a simple thing to pull out a penknife and 
undo those tempting little screws. Then 
the wheels will come out, and it will be 
quite easy to understand the whole affair. 
After that, it will be only the work of a 
few minutes to put them all back and re- 
place those little screws. Alas, the wheels 
never go back, for, as every boy knows, 
there are far too many to fit in, and every 
juvenile inquirer is filled with wonder as 
to how the watchmaker ever did the job. 
Now, while it is very reprehensible for 
Tommy to destroy a useful timepiece, there 
is a valuable characteristic underlying his 
act. He has something that he wants to 
understand; he is filled with curiosity to 
find out all about it. And Tommy, if later 
he applies that desire to whatever job he 
holds—if he wants to know the reason why ; 
if he takes nothing for granted—is likely 
to find that he has a valuable asset. The 
man who wants to see the wheels go round 
in life, to know the why and the wherefore 
of everything, is apt to get somewhere. 
For the writer who has sold an occasional 
story, thereby evidencing the fact that he 
has at least some of the tools of the trade 
in his use of the English language, the illus- 
tration of the boy’s curiosity with the new 
watch may indicate to him that he too ought 
to have the same curiosity as to his work 
and why it does not sell more frequently. 


Every writer reads, or if he does not, 
he ought to do so. He reads other men’s 
stories in the magazines; some he enjoys, 
some he does not. But does he ever stop 
to think why he enjoys a story? Does he 
—who is striving day by day to produce 
stories that other people will enjoy—ever 
stop to think what there is about stories that 
makes them enjoyable? If he does, and 
cannot see any difference between them 
and his own unsalable work, there is some- 
thing lacking in him which shows that he 
is not cut out for a writer of fiction. If he 
can see the difference and tries to pattern 
his own work accordingly, then for him 
there is hope; he may get there in time. 

Few writers today, if any, believe that 
there is a conspiracy against the new writer 
and that magazine authors form an inside 
ring, within which it is impossible for a new 
man to break. If the new writer does not 
get his work purchased it is because it is 
bad and not from any editorial prejudice 
against him. Now, if his work is bad, as 
very frequently is the case, what is the rea- 
son? When an editor buys one story and 
sends back six or seven or ten, what is the 
answer ? 


| ORDER to give the successful writer 


some reply to this, the question has been 
put to a number of editors and authors, who 
have been kind enough to express their 
opinions for the benefit of readers of THE 
STUDENT WRITER. 

Hugh MacNair Kahler, well known for 
his work in The Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies Home Journal, Red Book, and 
many other publications, told a story of a 
friend’s experience as the best answer to 
the question. This man was a very prolific 
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producer and turned out about seven stories 
every week, of which he usually sold one. 
This did not bring in any large financial 
return, and when he had to make more 
money the only possible way he could see 
was to double his output. By selling two 
stories in fourteen instead of one in seven, 
more money could be made. Then, by a 
happy accident, he turned out a rhithieg 
good story for which he received a check 
much larger than any he was accustomed 
to see, and for the first time this man was 
relieved from the absolute necessity of 
bothering about money for some weeks to 
come, This breathing spell gave him oppor- 
tunity for considering his work; to give 
time and thought to his next story; to try 
to produce the best in quality and not the 
most in quantity; and today that man’s 
name is well known throughout the coun- 
try to all readers of the highest-paying pub- 
lications, 


BoB DAVIS, the popular editor of Mun- 
sey’s Magazine, says in reply to the 
question why so many writers fall down on 
most of their work: “My feeling is that it 
is because they are inefficient. Their crea- 
tive apparatus is not adjusted for sustained 
work. They are very much like golfers 
who sink an occasional putt by accident, 
make a hole or two in par, and then shoot 
one hundred and thirty-five for the course. 
“T have seen a duck-hunter drop doubles 
right and left and miss twenty straight 
birds. There ought to be a closed season 
for authors who waste their ammunition.” 


John M. Sidall, editor of The American 
Magazine, answers the question as follows: 

“In a few words I should say that the 
reason is that creative ability, unlike me- 
chanical ability, cannot function and does 
not function all the time. You may ask 
what is creative ability. To my mind it is 
a happy combination of circumstances that 
vivifies and calls into life and reality char- 


-acters and events that have been mechani- 


cally produced by the author. Such cir- 
cumstances cannot be forced at will—they 
happen. When they are not happening an 
author has a tendency to force himself, with 
the result that his work inclines toward 
superficiality and unreality. He isn’t able 
to get under the surface of his characters. 
Forced writing lacks freshness and spon- 


taneity; it is mechanical and stiff, with a 
puppetlike characterization—in short, one 
sees the construction or bones of the story 
rather than the story itself. 

“T firmly believe that an author to do 
good work must feel what he is writing— 
he must steep himself in his characters and 


their environment. I do not believe it is 
humanly possible—except in the case of a 
few geniuses—for a writer to do this with 
every yarn. But the story in which he does 
it is his best work. Writing, like life, is full 
of ups and downs; it is full of inequalities. 
The happy circumstances which start a 
writer’s imagination functioning cannot be 
with him at all times—life is too fluid for 
that. I should not say the occasional salable 
story is an accident—I should say that it is 
the result of hard work plus the injection of 
imagination stimulated and influenced by 
circumstances.” 


There are perhaps few people more com- 
petent fo give an answer to the question 
than Octavus Roy Cohen, whose stories in 
The Saturday Evening Post and elsewhere 
have gained him wide popularity. Mr. 
Cohen says that he has very definite ideas 
on the subject, and continues: 

“It is my belief that in writing—even 
more than in any other profession—experi- 
ence is the competent teacher. I am a firm 
believer in the instructive power of the re- 
jection slip. 

“The trouble with too many young 
writers is the popular belief that writing is 
easy. Even those who recognize the pres- 
ence of well-definied technical requirements 
do not seem to understand that constant 
practice is necessary to develop the rules of 
technique. Hundreds of potentially suc- 
cessful writers have been lost because they 
have permitted early rejections to dis- 
courage them. They have undertaken a 
writing career as being a rosy road to fame 
and affluence—never realizing that writing 
requires as severe and painstaking an ap- 
prenticeship as any of the other arts or pro- 
fessions.” 


HENRY WILTON THOMAS, editor of 

*Top Notch Magazine, and well known 

for the encouragement he gives any writer 

who shows that he possesses originality and 
_the ability to construct a story, says: 

“The market for fiction has never been so 
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good as it is today. Editors and their aids 
on dozens of publications eagerly examine 
what the mail brings in, hoping, against 
hope often, that they may find scripts buy- 
able and usable. When a good story turns 
up it is snapped at somewhere by an editor 
hard put, most of the time, to get available 


_ stuff for his publication. 


“If the author’s work goes back to him 
from editors all along the line, it is fair to 
conclude, I think, that his work is lacking 
in desirability. That word, successful fic- 
tion writers for the magazines know, covers 
a multitude of considerations. Generally 
speaking, however, a good story is a desir- 
able story. . There is no accident about the 
sale of such a story unless there has been 
accident in the production of it. The 
market is so broad, the need of editors so 
urgent and constant, that a good yarn will 
find a taker somewhere. A good story is a 
salable story. 

“From the amateur’s point of view, a 
story may be good even if it is the kind 
certain to hurt circulation by alienating a 
large group of readers—even if it is a fic- 
tional expression of some prejudice that 
exists toward one section of our population 
‘on the part of some other section. The edi- 
tor does not call that a good story. 

“In the case of the fiction magazine, it 
is published primarily for the purpose of 
entertaining the public. By doing that the 
publisher hopes to keep up the circulation 
and hold the advertising, both of which are 
sources of profit. The ultimate purpose is 
to make money. That is the raison d’etre 
of the magazine. All authors will admit 
that they want the publisher’s money, but 
not all will try to give the publisher the 
stuff that enables him to entertain and hold 
his public and thus obtain the money. It 
would be wise for an author who is unwill- 
ing to consider the exigencies of the maga- 
zine publishing business to seek some other 
field for the exercise of his literary talents. 

“Generally speaking, the writer who gets 
back five out of six is not one who scorns 
to take the needs of the publisher into ac- 
count; it is safe to conclude that in most 
of such cases five out of six of the scripts 
he submits are bad, every consideration save 
that of ordinary merit aside. But there are 
some five-back-out-of-six authors who are 
such because they scorn to do anything but 


follow their own notions of what the edi- 
tors ought to take; they are unable to per- 
ceive that it is quite possible to give a 
thought to the necessities of the entertain- 
ment business and at the same time turn 
out stories that are worthy of any man’s or 
woman’s best effort.” 


HARLES AGNEW MACLEAN, edi- 
tor of The Popular Magazine, says: “I 
am afraid I can throw little light on the 
problem. If a writer gets six stories back 
and sells only one there must be something 
the matter with his writing. Perhaps he 
lacks judgment or experience in choosing 
themes and plots for stories; perhaps he 
doesn’t write well enough and only lands 
by accident. 

“Tt is no unusual experience for an edi- 
tor to buy eighty or ninety stories from an 
author without a single rejection. For the 
man who makes any kind of a success with 
magazine stories the rejection is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. A man who sells 
one story and gets six back either doesn’t 
know his market, or can’t tell whether his 
own stuff is good or bad.” 


Here is the opinion of Frank E. Black- 
well, editor of Detective Story and Western 
Story magazines—the man who gets out 
two magazines every week: 

“Why do editors buy a story from an au- 
thor and then turn down the next five or 
six that this author submits? Leaving out 
obvious reasons, such as that the ideas used 
in the five or six yarns have been worn 
threadbare, or too recently used to be again 
adapted for use, and the fact that the editor 
may be overstocked with that particular 
type of story—baseball, or what not—there 
is only one reason why an editor turns 
down these five or six stories: They are 
not up to his standard. 

“We recently bought from a man a story 
which was the first story he had ever writ- 
ten. The yarn was above the average that 
we purchase, much better than just accept- 
able. This man then submitted seven or 
eight stories to us. They were not only 
not acceptable, but utterly impossible of ac- 
ceptance. We interviewed this man. He 


himself had played a central part in real 
life in the first story that he wrote; had 
felt when he put it down on paper and had 
made the reader feel the atmosphere and 
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the characters, with their longings and their 
temptations. The rest of his stories were, 
to use the old, trite phrase, “made up out 
of his head,” and they read as if he had 
made them up out of his head. 


“We believe, therefore, that in order to 
prevent the five or six stories coming back 
after an acceptance, it is necessary for the 
author, as much as possible, to feel intensely 
what he is writing about. Of course, the 
greater his imagination, the greater the 
likelihood that he can make something up 
out of his head and get away with it; but 
a man who has experienced the terrors of 
being lost in the snow can write much more 
feelingly about it than a man who never has 
been in this frightful predicament. It has 
been facetiously remarked by some to whom 
we have made the suggestion that, there- 
. fore, a man, to write a good deathbed scene, 
must once have died himself. We believe 
this is true. A man can have a serious ill- 
ness and be dead to all intents and purposes 
and then come back to life. He can write 
much better about it if this has happened 
to him. 

“Write, then, about things that you not 
only know about, but which you feel very 
keenly about, and we feel sure that there 
will be far less likelihood of your stories 
coming back.” 


ERMAN LANDON, Mr. Blackwell’s 
star author, contributes his opinion as 
follows : 

“In the days when I sold only one story 
out of six or seven, my salable yarns were 
children of accident. I merely chanced 
upon the right way of telling a story, doing 
unconsciously what I now do consciously. 
Analyzing the stories that did not sell, I 
should say their common fault was that 
they lacked a soundly constructed situation 
of dramatic conflict. They were mere epi- 
sodes, lacking the cohesive force and unity 
that are essential in a story. I believe that 
every author, barring the few who are born 
geniuses, must go through a period of blind 
fumbling before he learns through experi- 
ence how to construct a story along lines 
suited to his individual talent.” 


A. L. Sessions, editor of People’s Maga- 
zine, gives the following as his answer to 
the question : 

“The reason why writers sell only an oc- 


casional story and have the greater part of 
their work returned is that they are lack- 
ing in persistence. 

“As a general proposition it may be 
stated that an author who can sell “an oc- 
casional story” can sell his whole output— 
approximately. I have, time and again, had 
this question put to me by authors. My ad- 
vice has invariably been: Make a list of 
all the magazines you wish to sell to and 
send your manuscripts to each one in turn, 
going through the whole list if it does not 
land with one of them. When it has been 
returned from the last one, begin again at 
the top of the list. I have had reports of 
the success of this plan, and in my own ex- 
perience I have bought a manuscript after 
I had previously rejected it. 

“Authors are apt to be too easily dis- 
couraged, especially those who sell only “an 
occasional story.” In addition they take 


too much for granted in concluding, as they 


do, that a certain type of story has no 
chance with some specific magazine. 
“You never can tell!” 


Writing as to his experience with Sea 
Stories Magazine, Henry W. Ralston has 
this to say: 

“The reason so many authors write only 
one good story out of six or seven is that 
they have only one good story to write out 
of six or seven. I wonder if you are fami- 
liar with that phenomenon—the brilliant 
comet, in the literary firmament that pro- 
duces the one story? This is due to the fact 
that a person with a certain amount of 
literary skill, but with no inventive genius, 
thinks and thinks and thinks again how nice 
it would be to write a story. Gradually 
there forms upon his mental horizon a speck 
which grows, and finally reveals itself as a 
first-class story. When he tries to repeat 
the process, he finds it impossible to con- 
jure anything upon which to use his liter- 
ary skill. 

“Using this as a take-off, you may now 
broad-jump into the question of why an au- 
thor turns in only one good story in six or 
seven. The reason is he hasn’t the ability 
to construct good plots.” 

Amita Fairgrieve, editor of Love Story 
Magazine, says: 

“My magazine is so highly specialized 
that anything I have noticed about it would 
not fit the general magazine. However, I 
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will say this: A good many authors hit us 
with one story and then imitate that-story 
too closely. They have a good plot and 
write it up several time with different twists, 
and finally they run out of twists. 

“Also, a story occasionally rings the bell 
because we are particularly hard up for 
material, and then the author of that story 
gets the idea that it is easy to write for us 
and, perhaps deliberately, perhaps unwit- 
tingly, writes himself down for the next 
four or five times.” 


ANOTHER editor, who wishes to give 
an anonymous opinion, says: “It is 
generally conceded, I think, that a person 
either has the gift of writing engagingly 
or he hasn’t. Granted that he has, his nat- 
ural ability can of course be greatly im- 
proved and individualized by training and 


- discipline. If the natural gift is not there, 


no amount of effort will achieve the miracle. 
For, after all, the successful writer is a suc- 
cess not merely because he has a happy 
turn of phrase, but more particularly be- 
cause in addition to that he is prolific in 
ideas, has a sensitive observation, and is 
rich in imagination. And the latter quali- 


‘ties are rarer than the ability to write easily. 


“In the case of a person who can write, 
the reasons why every story he turns out is 
not accepted for publication are diverse. 
Chiefly, I think, is the fact that, under econ- 
omic pressure or artistic urge, he writes 
when he has nothing to write about. And 
the editor who can’t sense the lack in the 
resulting story is not in charge of a maga- 
zine, 

“Another reason for the periodic failure 
of the work of even the seasoned, accepted 
writer is his own failure to adhere to the 
line of his specialty. Few authors are suf- 
ficiently versatile to write all types of stories 
equally well. Most magazine fiction writers 
have achieved their success in one field of 
fiction or another ; but they all at some time 
or another wander into “fresh woods and 


pastures new,” there to pluck new laurels. 
And the sad part is that they only occasion- 
ally get away with it. One may sympathize 
with the desire of the sincere artist to create 
according to inspiration rather than to cut 
to a pattern; nevertheless, for most writers 
of popular fiction the experimental—or tem- 
peramental—divergence from type puts the 
acceptance in jeopardy.” 


: OF COURSE, when the opinions of ten 


persons are taken on any subject it is 
absurd to expect unanimity; but on the 
whole the writer who sells only an occa- 
sional story has been told pretty strongly 
that it is because he is inefficient. If the 
good story that he sells is an accident, 
there is not much hope for him; but if his 
failures are the result of careless work, of 
insufficient concentration on the subject in 
hand, of any of the faults which editors and 
authors have stated, let him follow the ex- 
ample of the boy and his new watch—take 
his work to pieces and examine it to see 
wherein it falls short. 


Mr. Sessions’s advice of persistence has 
much in it’s favor. What won’t do for one 
magazine will do for another. What won’t 
do for the well-known magazines will do 
for some of the smaller ones. One author 
who has sold a large number of stories has a 
list of markets that would astonish the aver- 
age writer; he unearthed a lot of publica- 
tions, even the names of which are unknown 
to most writers. And the cases where 
stories have been sold on a second or third 
trip to a magazine are very numerous in- 
deed. 


The opinions given above—opinions of 
those who have been in the game for a num- 
ber of years—should be carefully studied 
by writers who are unsuccessful in selling 
most of their work; they are the opinions ot 
editors and authors who know. In the light 
of them such writers should try to ascertain 
and to remedy their faults. 


‘‘to be overset.’’ That describes the condition of Tue Srupent Wrrrer this month. 


Ni "0 ve ove and magazine editors are well acquainted with the meaning of the term 


With so much fascinating material on hand, we tried to get several more articles into 
the present issue than space allowed for. Unfortunately, type isn’t elastic and we couldn’t 
squeeze all of them in. The material standing in type, which will appear in the March and 
other early issues, includes a presentation of cold facts about the writing game by Everett 
McNeil, free-lance author of twenty years’ experience, an interview with Karl Harriman, 
editor of The Red Book, an interview with Gowverneur Morris, and numerous other features. 

The regular quarterly publication of The Handy Market List occurs in the March issue. 
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The Syndicate Game 


Many Established Writers Find This Class of Markets Mystif ying 
and Uncertain; Some Warnings Gleaned 
From Experience in Syndicating 


By H. Bedford-Jones 


us” is a saying that sounds bet- 

ter than it is. In the writing 
game, it is astonishing how much we don’t 
know, even after years of work. Only the 
other day I had a letter from a writer of 
long experience, high reputation, and fine 
craftsmanship. He was absolutely ignor- 
ant of the syndicate game and asked what 
I knew about it; when I tried to reply, the 
vast fund of my ignorance arose and smote 
me, in spite of a good deal of stuff syndi- 
cated. Incidentally, he sent me two letters 
from editors, asking advice; in one letter 
an editor quoted him a maximum rate of 
payment beyond which the magazine never, 
never went—despite its advertised higher 
rates in THE STUDENT WRITER market list 
—and the other letter was much to the same 
point. This writer had not even seen the 
variously published market lists with rates 
of payment! 

Back to syndicate material, however. 
What we don’t know in this respect may 
really hurt us. This writer, despite work 
published in all magazines from the Post 
down, knew nothing about syndicates, and 
having seen some of my syndicated stuff 
in a Boston paper, thought I must know all 
about them. In answering his questions, I 
discovered so much ignorance on my own 
part, and so many things to warn him 
against, I undertake to pass on some of the 
knowledge I have acquired. The subject 
is involved, however, and demands a better 
head than mine to claim any thorough 
knowledge. Experientia docet. 

Some syndicates handle only features, 
preferably long-time features. Others 
handle only adventure stories; others only 
love stories; some handle anything. Some 
pay cash down, which is most satisfactory 
to the writer ; others divide profits with him, 
fifty-fifty. Some work limited fields, others 
cover the whole country. 


46 W THAT we don’t know, won’t hurt 


Eighteen months ago I evolved a short- 
time syndicate feature, highly acclaimed by 
two of the largest Western papers, which 
gave it a trial; it was offered to the X syn- 
dicate and promptly accepted on the fifty- 
fifty basis. Half a dozen newspaper editors, 
friends of mine, were watching out for it, 
but it never came. Time after time, publi- 
cation within the next few days was prom- 
ised, I was even told it had gone to press; 
but it went no farther. Finally, a couple of 
weeks ago, I demanded publication or a re- 
turn of the manuscript, and got it back with 
word that it had been published but had 
met with no acceptances from newspapers, 
so I was welcome to it back. In the same 
mail came a letter from a Sunday editor 
about it. He said: 


When I saw that sheet sent out by X, I cussed. 
It was the woodenest, most wniviting bit of corres- 
pondence I have seen. It occurred to me then that 
there are a lot of lemons in the syndicate game 
who would do better hauling coal. Nothing about 
yourself in it, eucept some obscure references. 
Nothing about the nature of the series. Nothing 
about its value. Worse than futile. What X sells 
is Acca in spite of the letters that go out from 
there. 


Yet this editor, when the series was first 
accepted, had congratulated me warmly on 
landing with one of the best syndicates in 
the country! When he did so, however, he 
warned me to have a publication date writ- 
ten into the contract, which I had forgotten. 
That lapse of memory cost me quite a bit of 
money, evidently, but I have learned by it. 


OW, on the contrary, other syndicates 
handling a different class of material 
—such as fiction—keep on selling it month 
after month, as fiction is good till sold to 
evéry newspaper in the country. That takes 
a long time. Some time ago I was advised 
by Mr. S. S. McClure, who founded the fic- 
tion syndicate business, not to hand over 
my material for an indefinite period, or at 
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least to do so with my eyes open. As he 
said, anybody who had bought outright, 
twenty years ago, the newspaper rights to 
O. Henry or Kipling or Conrad, would have 
made a fortune. The idea was to sell the 
newspaper rights for a limited period of 
years, after which they would revert to the 
writer. 


With this in mind, I approached the 
Western Newspaper Union, who do a large 


business in the middle west field, and who. 


had just bought a serial outright from me. 
They were very glad to accede to my re- 
quest, which was not at all unusual, and 
made the agreement requested. On ap- 
proaching another syndicate, however, I 
was met with indignant surprise. After the 
exchange of a letter or two, I learned that 
this syndicate fully intended to go on hand- 
ling my fiction for ever and ever amen, but 
considered that they were acting as my 
agents only, and that our arrangements 
could always be terminated on six months’ 
notice, with the proviso that the same ma- 
terial was not to be offered again in the ter- 
ritory in which they had handled it. This was 
perfectly equable, since they were not buy- 
ing outright but splitting the profits with 
me, This taught me the distinction between 
selling outright and on a percentage basis 
—in the latter case no reversion of rights is 
necessary. 


An interesting example of the value of 
newspaper rights to young authors—when 
they grow old—came up within the past 
fortnight. The B syndicate, with whom I 
have a contract, turned down a certain story 
because it was a love story, which they could 
not use. It came out in Collier's and an- 
other syndicate sent me a guarantee of a 


Markets Among the Syndicates 


Results of a Canvass of the Field Made by The Student 


large sum for the newspaper rights—also 
asked for any other love stories I had on 
hand. 

. I had none, but remembered that ten or 
twelve years ago I had written a good many 
for a woman’s magazine, which were just 
right for use by this syndicate. I had sold 
no definite right in these stories, merely re- 
ceiving a check—which means as a rule that 
the author gives up all rights. I had ver- 
bal understanding, however, that other 
rights than first serial would be released to 
me at any time. So, on hearing from this 
syndicate, I tried to get the release. Im- 
possible. The magazine had changed hands 
several times and the former owners had 
nothing to say about it, and so on. Think- 
ing the matter, of course, quite hopeless, I 
wrote the present owners of the magazine; 
to my surprise and gratitude, I received a 
most courteous letter, waiving all news- 
paper rights as I requested! Despite some 
authors, the doctrine of total depravity does 
not apply to editors in general. 


"THE sum total of these sample experi- 
ences would seem to be that for the 
writer, the syndicate field is all a gamble. 
That may be so; yet I am loath to think 
it. For a writer of large output, whose 
name is known everywhere, the ideal thing 
is to syndicate his own work as Edward 
Rice Burroughs does; yet this is only for 
one in a thousand. Most of us may do 
much better handling through established 
syndicates. They have their dull moments, 
of course, their thick-witted moments, but 
so do we; and they are invariably courteous 
in all respects, as well as being a great as- 
set toward publicity. Live and learn, is the 
motto; for in this case there is no moral. 


Writer; Few Good Openings Revealed for 


the Free-Lance 


HAT market is offered to the free-lance 

writer by the syndicates? Very little, ac- 

; cording to the results of a recent investiga- 
tion conducted by Toe StupeNT WRITER. 

Two types of syndicates are found.. One is sim- 

ply a department of metropolitan newspaper or- 

ganization; it ‘‘syndicates’’ or sends out for 


simultaneous publication by other newspapers that 
subscribe for the service, features and news matter 
obtained by the newspaper with which it is con- 
nected. This type of syndicate, of course, buys 
nothing from outside writers; but the newspaper 
with which it is connected may offer a market. 

There are a few independent syndicates. For 
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the most part, these obtain their material from 
regular sources, and have an editorial and art staff 
of their own, thus offering little market. 

A limited market, however, may be developed 
among the syndicates, and it was to sift this small 
amount of wheat from the chaff that Tue Srv- 
DENT WRITER conducted its systematic canvass of 
the field. Summarized, the results show th:t: 

Almost every large syndicate is conducted in con- 
junction with one of the metropolitan dailies and 
is entirely supplied from that source. Of the rest 
a large pereentage use only material supplied reg- 
ularly by their staff writers. A few buy some 
material from outside writers, and even these do 
not seem to be a very satisfactory market. Many 
of the syndicates care so little for outside contri- 
butions that they will not even answer inquiries. 
Individual syndicate requirements, as far as as- 
certained, are covered in the following list. 


The George Matthew Adams Service, 8 W. 
Fortieth Street, New York. ‘‘We serve approxi- 
mately half the newspapers in the United States 
and Canada with daily and weekly feature ma- 
terial. Individual authors and artists, whom we 
hear of and seek, or who hear of us and offer us 
their work, furnish all of our material. A writer 
becomes a member of our staff the minute we 
make arrangements to handle his stuff. Only ma- 
terial suitable for regular and indefinitely con- 
tinuing daily or weekly release for newspapers 
throughout the country can be used. We cannot 
consider incidental material, single stories or ar- 
ticles, timely matter, news, or poetry. The shorter 
and more clever the material, the better we like it. 
We pay monthly, following publication. The rate 
depends entirely on the material. From $10 to 
$50 per week might be a fair guess, though some 
of our stars get much more. Send stamps for re- 
turn if you expect return.’’ 


American Press Association, 225 W. Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York, though generally over- 
stocked, are reported to be buyers of material 
suitable for newspaper use, including short and 
serial stories and newspaper miscellany. 


Associated Editors, 35 N. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
eago, issue The Boys and Girls Newspaper every 
week and are reported to be interested in all sorts 
of possible newspaper features, making a spe- 
cialty of material for boys and girls of school age. 


The Bell Syndicate, Inc., 727 World Building, 
New York. ‘‘All material handled by this syndi- 
eate is written under contract with us. We now 
have so many features scheduled for the coming 
year that we are not in the market for anything 
new. 

Chicago Daily News, Chicago, buys short-stories 
under 1500 words, for syndicating, paying up to 
% cent a word. 

Chicago Tribune Syndicate, 25 Park Place, New 
York, uses general newspaper miscellany for a 
magazine section, especially good short-stories, in- 
eluding its ‘‘Blue Ribbon Fiction.’’ This market 
usually reports itself overstocked. 

Haskin Service, Washington, D. C., a Washing- 
ton staff-conducted news bureau. 


Herald Syndicate, 280 Broadway, New York, 
uses the general run of newspaper syndicate mat- 
ter, but is usually overstocked. 


Inquirer Syndicate, 1125 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, is reported to conduct a general service, 
giving special attention to a children’s department. 


International Feature Service, Inc., 727 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, is understood to be in the 
market for short-stories from 900 to 1200 words, 
human-interest stories, love stories, and character 
sketches. 


The International Syndicate, 215 Guilford Ave- 
nue, Baltimore, ‘‘All of our matter is furnished 
by regular salaried writers. We are not in the 
market for outside matter.’’ 


King Features Syndicate, Inc., 241 W. Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York. ‘‘The larger part of 
our material is prepared by our own staff. We are, 
however, in the market for any new ideas and 
any new material that is really worth while. Do 
not take this as an invitation to flood our offices 
with the usual run of manuscripts. It is only the 
unusual and the really worth while that we can 
use. 


McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 45 W. Thirty- 
fourth Street, New York, uses short love stories of 
not more than 1200 words, for which it is under- 
stood to pay from $3 to $5 each, and short fea- 
ture articles, frequently in series. Sometimes ar- 
ranges for serials but usually with the publishers. 


The McNaught Syndicate, Inc., Times Building, 


New York. ‘‘We are not in the market for ma- 
terial at this time. We handle only established 
features.’’ 


The Metropolitan Newspaper Service, 150 Nas- 
sua Street, New York. ‘‘We publish very little 
submitted material. Practically everything we 
have, except our standing features, is procured on 
a basis of second serial rights on matter which 
has appeared in magazines.’’ 


The Nast Syndicates, 19 W. Forty-fourth Street, 
New York. ‘‘The Nast Syndicates are operated 
in association with the Nast Publications and the 
service is prepared by the staffs of the various 
Nast Magazines.’’ 


NEA Service, Inc., 1200 W. Third Street, 
Cleveland. ‘‘NEA Service purchases little out- 
side material. This service is made up almost ex- 
clusively .of news feature stories and these are 
purchased at a base rate from regular stock cor- 
respondents who are scattered over the country. 
We buy serial rights to novels that have made 4 
suecess in book form but these are purchased di- 
rect. from the publishers. We do not buy poetry, 
travel material or anything of that nature.’’ 


Newspaper Feature Service, 241 W. Fifty-eighth 
Street, New York, is understood to handle the 
usual run of newspaper stuff, including short- 
stories, both adult and juvenile, and short feature 
articles; also cartoons. 


North American, Philadelphia. 
any outside material.’’ 


‘*Not buying 
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Philadelphia Press Syndicate, Philadelphia, syn- 
dicates material used in the Sunday edition of the 
Philadelphia Press. 


Public Ledger Syndicate, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, is understood to purchase exception- 
ally good material for Sunday feature service. 


Science Service, Inc., 1115 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C., syndicates popular science for 
the newspapers but is probably not an open 
market. 


Times News Bureau, Los Angeles. ‘‘ Conducted 
in conjunction with the Los Angeles Times. All 
of our syndicate material is furnished by staff 
writers. Do not buy anything from free-lance 
writers. ’’ 


Underwood & Underwood, New York, conduct 
a photo news service and purchase news photos. 


The Walton Syndicate, 2148 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, N. W., Washington, D. C. ‘‘We are in the 
market for short features to run in the daily 
papers. Our length limit is 500 words for this 
material and a feature should run at least three 
months. We sometimes can use a single well- 
written article or story, but not often.’’ 


Western Newspaper Union, Chicago. ‘‘Not in 
the market for manuscripts of any kind,’’ write 


That $10,000 Masterpiece 


“Broken Chains,” as Produced 


the editors. The company is known, however, to 
buy occasional short-stories and serials from 
established writers. 


Wheeler Syndicate, 373 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, uses all classes of newspaper materia] in- 
cluding short-stories, feature and general articles, 
juvenile stuff and cartoons. Has its own staff but 
is understood to buy some outside material. Does 
not syndicate single articles, but desires material 
that can be run in series. 


World Color Printing Co., St. Louis. ‘‘ All of 
our manuscript needs are supplied by our staff. 
We purchase nothing from outside sources except 
an occasional drawing.’’ 


World Syndicate, Pulitzer Building, New York, 
is understood to use the general run of newspaper 
material suitable for syndicating. 


World-Wide News Service, 15 School Street, 
Boston. ‘‘We are in the market for timely news 
features, which must be submitted for approval.’’ 


The Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh Dispatch, Chi- 
cago Journal, New Orleans Times-Picayune, and 
Kansas City Star reported that they do not con- 
duct syndicates but procure all their syndicate ma- 
terial from established syndicate services. 


and as Written 
By Willard E. Hawkins 


HE following was written after I had 
witnessed “Broken Chains” as pro- 
duced by the Goldwyn Studios on the 

screen, and before I had read the original 
synopsis, for which the capital prize was 
awarded to Winifred Kimball in the Chi- 
cago Daily News $30,000 scenario contest: 


The $10,000 prize scenario in the Chicago Daily 
News-Goldwyn contest has been produced and 
viewed upon the screen. 

Naturally, a photoplay put forth under such 
conditions is at a disadvantage. The fact that 
Winifred Kimball’s ‘‘Broken Chains’’ was sel- 
ected as the best script out of nearly 30,000 sub- 
mitted in a nation-wide contest will subject it to 
Severer criticism than that undergone by the ma- 
jority of pictures. 

Presented under ordinary circumstances, ‘‘ Broken 
Chains’’ would be accorded passing notice as an 
average ‘‘thriller.’’ Considered as the best 
Photoplay that could be discovered by a nation- 
wide search for screen talent, it is unaccountable. 

The theme is obvious. The plot is the hack- 
neyed one of a young man who discovers himself 


to be a coward, but, spurred on by love, makes 
a, supreme effort and overcomes his weakness. In- 
terest is sustained not by the theme, nor by depth 
or inner significance, but by a rapid-fire series of 
thrilling and overdrawn situations. The story for 
the most part touches real life about as closely as 
the old-time penny dreadfuls. The monstrously 
cruel husband, the pathetic little mistreated wife, 
the all-conquering hero, the fiendish death trap— 
in fact, most of the familiar properties of melo- 
drama—are present. 

Included of course, are those sure-fire devices of 
the modern cinema producer—a chase and a bloody 
hand-to-hand encounter at the climax. Nowadays, 
it seems essential that each producer stage a 
bloodier fist-fight than any that have gone before. 
The. audience will not be satisfied with a 
‘*faked’’ battle—the principals must pound each 
other to jelly, in order to get a hand. 

It is sufficient to say that savage instincts are 
gratified by the realism of the concluding battle 
between Boykan Boone, villain of the piece, and 
Teddy Wyndham, the hero—in spite of the evi- 
dent fact that the giant who allows himself to be 
battered into helplessness in the picture could 
have broken his antagonist in two at any stage of 
the proceedings, with one hand tied behind him, 
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Aside from the overdrawn characterization, 
some obvious improbabilities stand out. Boykan 
Boone constructs a ‘‘trigger bridge’’ designed to 
send any of his enemies, or his child-wife, if she 
should venture to attempt to escape across it, 
hurtling to their death in the chasm below. It is 
not made elear what Boone would have done if a 
friend or any innocent traveler had stepped on 
the deadfall. 

A cheap trick is employed to secure suspense 
at the climax. Hero and-villain have rolled to the 
edge of the bridge and the hero, in a close-up, is 
hanging over the brink of the chasm in a position 
from which it would be impossible for him to re- 
cover. From a distance the audience sees him 
apparently fall. A moment later it is revealed 
that Boone was the one who fell, while the hero 
is triumphant and safe. How he effected the 
reversal of positions is not shown. But the audi- 
ence overlooks that, because the next moment the 
frail little heroine snaps the heavy log chain with 
which she has been bound, as if it were a piece of 
string. 

However, it may be unfair to strain at trifling 
improbabilities. The saving element in the cinema 
eraft today is this: By drawing fully upon re- 
sources of stage management and acting at his 
command, the producer can make practically any 
story interesting to behold. The Goldwyn com- 
pany has staged this thing beautifully. While we 
are under the spell of the capable acting and 
splendid photography, it almost seems real. 

We do not criticize the author. In fact, we do 
not know whether to direct our horror toward— 

(a) The deplorable state of American art, in 
which the cream of perfection out of 30,000 
scenarios was found in a conventional melodrama, 
or— 

(b) The amazing revelation of what a board 
of judges will do. 


G INCE writing the above review, I have 

had an opportunity to read what is au- 
thoritatively presented as the original syn- 
nopsis of “Broken Chains.” This in a mea- 
sure takes the wind out of my sails, since 
the play which the Goldwyn Pictures Cor- 
poration produced bears scarcely a family 
resemblance to the synopsis for which the 
prize was awarded by the judges. 

After reading the $10,000 synopsis, how- 
ever, I do not wonder that the Goldwyn 
Corporation failed to live up to its contract 
to produce the picture. 

Paul Bern is credited with having 
“edited” the production. This gives us a 
new conception of the scope included in that 
word “editing.” It would have been inter- 
esting to overhear the ,conversation that 
went on in the Goldwyn offices when this 
simple task was delegated to Paul. Not 
having overheard it, we imagine it thus: 


BNTER some High Mogul of the Gold- 
wyn studios with manuscript in hand. 
Addresses Paul Bern. 


HIGH MOGUL. Here’s the pile of junk 
that board of judges handed us. We got 
ourselves into this and now we've got to 
make good. See what you can make out 
of it. 

PAUL B. (Hopefully.) Sure. (Glances 
through manuscript and his face falls.) 
Say, you must have got things mixed. This 
isn’t a photoplay synopsis—it’s a copy of 
the tenth chapter of Genesis. 

H. M. Genesis nothing! That’s atmos- 
phere. You gotta read close to find the 
story. 
PAUL B. (Painstakingly reads a few 
paragraphs.) 

er One day Israel went farther into the 
woods. The horse shied and threw his rider, who 
picked himself up. By the time he had reassured 
himself, the horse was gone. Israel plodded on, 
Off toward the east a dog howls. He proceeded 
in that direction. After a little, he comes to a 
dilapidated house, concealed by a thicket. He 
goes to inquire. As he passes the broken-down 
gate, a chained dog barked. He entered and went 
timidly toward the house, which consisted of two 
rooms and a lean-to. No one answered. As 
smoke came from the lean-to, he- went round. He 
assures himself that the dog is tied; then he turns 
the knob. With the opening of that door, came 
the re-incarnation of Israel Weant...... 


(Pauses in his reading.) Say, how in 
thunder are we going to have this bird re- 
incarnated while the door’s opening? What 
do you suppose she means, reincarnation? 

H. M. Damfino. The tense was switched 
on me so many times in that last paragraph 
that I’m gettin’ groggy. Besides, I never 
knew they had woods around Phoenix. 

Paul B. (Reads Again.) 


Muleahy says, ‘‘ Ain’t you Nora Reese?” 
She assents, and he is opinionated. 


How you going to film that opinionated 
stuff? (Reads further.) 


‘*Never mind breakfast; where are the men?” 
She answers: ‘*They left for the rondo an hou 
ago. 


What you s’pose she means by “rondo”? 
H. M. Might be she had rodeo in mind. 
‘Anyway, (Growing slightly flustered,) 
what’re you asking me for? You’re the 
editor. 
PAUL B. (Puts down manuscript with 
a sigh.) I tell you what—you better give 
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me an idea what you think the story’s about 
and let me write a new scenario for it. I’ve 
got a lot of stuff left over from that last 
picture that ought to work in good here. 
What’s the plot? 

H. M. Well, I—er—it’s about a poor 
T. B. that came out to a ranch near Phoe- 
nix and didn’t have much guts; but he got 
mixed up with a dame that was married to 
the neighborhood bad man and at the last 
he got all pepped up to pick a fight with 
this bird, and he got shot. Died in the 
girl’s arms—sort of an original touch, you 
might say. 

PAUL B. (Approvingly.) Not so bad, 
that coward-becoming-a-hero stuff. It 
hasn’t been used in more than four or five 
hundred stories so far this year. I can 
write a swell play about that. Of course it 
won’t do to let the hero be a lunger, and 
we can’t have him die at the finish. It isn’t 
done—you know that. 

H. M. Sure—you got the right idea. 
Give ’em something that ’ll sort of fit the 
title. Want the manuscript to go by? 

PAUL B. No, you can throw that away 
—all but the cast of characters. I’m run- 
ning short of names, and some of those 


‘might do in a pinch. 


(Exit H. M. Paul B., with a stack of 
Nick Carter Weeklies before him, in- 
dustriously sets to work with scissors and 
paste putting a scenario together. Three 
days later—having spent a little more time 
than usual in writing a ten-thousand-dol- 
lar masterpiece—he places the completed 
manuscript on the producer’s desk.) 


Bt again be it said, the Goldwyn Cor- 
“~ poration cannot be blamed for discard- 
ing the original script and substituting a 
new story, with new characters, in a new 
setting. The picture produced was bad 
enough; but the manuscript turned over to 
the company by the judges, if it had been 
produced as nearly as such a conglomera- 
tion could be produced, would have been 
hooted off the screen. 


O more popular article ever was published in Tue StupENT Wrirer than ‘‘The Out- 
door Writer,’’ by Warren Hastings Miller, in the January issue. If the enthusiastic 


If a jumble of mixed tenses, bad gram- 
mar, misused words, hackneyed ideas, im- 
mature characterizations, bathos and melo- 
drama, with glaring inaccuracies of setting, 
and absurd symbolism; the thread of the 
cheap, undeveloped story scarcely intelligi- 
ble—if this represents the acme of Ameri- 
can cinema art, then Heaven help us! 


The judges who sponsered this—who 
have, in effect, told us that they could not 
find a single good scenario in 27,000 sub- 
mitted by American writers, both amateur 
and professional—do not deserve the cloak 
of anonymaty. They included, according 
to authoritative ‘announcements, David 
Wark Griffith, Samuel Goldwyn, Rupert 
Hughes, Norma Talmadge, and Charles 
Chaplin. 

We suspect that Chaplin, fearful of los- 
ing his reputation as a humorist, dontinated 
the board and thus put over the biggest 
practical joke of the year on the public. 

If you “can’t take a joke,” your only 
alternative is to consider the selection an 
insult to American literature, 

It is too bad the Goldwyn producers 
didn’t follow the original script and let 
the hero die at the close. They missed a 
wonderful opportunity to bring the “ascent 
of little Eva” up to date. Slow music, 
please, while we quote this gem from the 
script: 

Then there should flash on the screen a group 
of singing angels, a copy of Corregio’s group in 
St. John’s church at Parma would make a beauti- 
ful tableau. These angels should smile, and this 


script should appear on the screen. ‘‘Then all 
the angels in heaven said, ‘Amen’.’’ Fade out. 


Fade in. The story now returns to the ranch, 
Muleahy and his men carry Israel’s body shoulder 
high down the steps of his own house, Inside the 
women embrace. And so he passed out and on; 
and behold, all the trumpets sounded for him, on 
the other side. A picture of the same angels 
sounding a fanfare on bugles. 


Angels and bugles—a wonderful touch! 
The hand of a master! But why not go 
Corregio better and make it cornets and 
saxophones ? 


letters are an indication, this article, with its fund of experience data, practical in- 
formation, and inspiration, was just what readers wanted. Acting on this ‘‘hunch,’’ the 
editors have arranged for a series of articles from the pen of Mr. Miller. The first of these 
will appear in the March number. As an editor and author of long and varied experience, 


Mr. Miller has a store of good advice for authors. 


HE wit-sharpener contest editor this month 
introduces a new departure. Instead of 
completing a plot, contestants are asked to 
devise mystery problems, thus reversing the usual 
procedure. 

Completed plots should not be submitted. It 
would be well for those intending to compete to 
study the problems offered in this department in 
months past, as they illustrate the kind desired. 
The problem should contain a definite dramatic 
situation—one not permitting an obvious or sim- 
ple solution. 

The problem-situation must be stated in not to 
exceed two hundred words. It is to be a mystery 
problem (see February, June, July and September 
Srupent Writess for problems of this type) and 
should contain no more than three principal char- 
acters. 

The problem should be legibly written or type- 
written. No contributions will be returned, The 
author of the problem adjuged best by the Sru- 
DENT WRITER editors will receive a prize of $5.00; 
second best, $3.00, and third best, $2.00. Should 
other problems be accepted, a flat rate of $2.00 
for each will be paid. Winning problems will be 
printed in the March issue, and the first-prize 
winner will be used as the basis of the March con- 
test. 

Manuscripts must be received by the 15th of 
February. Address Contest Editor, Toe STupENT 
Writer, 1835 Street, Denver, Colo. 

The problem for January was as follows: 


Daniel Sasson, a pessimist at twenty-four, is 
wearied of life, yet is very successful in business 
and otherwise. His erstwhile friend, Harry Borden, 
an incurable optimist, has failed at everything he 
has tried. Daniel is engaged to June Hathaway, 
whom Borden also loves. Absolutely disillusioned 
and despairing of finding permanent joy in life, 
Daniel prepares to commit suicide. Borden knows 
of this, and he also knows that June will be broken- 
hearted, for she loves Daniel intensely and would 
likely follow him to the grave. As a cruel jest on 
life, Daniel decides to kill himself on the morning 


of his wedding day ...... 

_  First-prize-winning solution this month is the 
work of Miss Schone C. Kurlandzik, 1148 Amador 
Street, Berkeley, California. Hers is a clever solu- 
tion, making use of the latest psychological and 
pathological discoveries, and is quite in line with 
many of the modern novels. The solution is logical 
and interesting. 

First Prize Winner: 


Daniel Sasson is what the scientific psycho- 
analyst terms an introvert neurotic. His success 
is due to the highly-developed mental qualities, 


“The Incurable Pessimist” 


Wit-Sharpener Contest Decisions for January; a Different Kind 
of Wit-Sharpener Submitted to Contestants for February; 
_ Mystery Problems Instead of Solutions 


and his pessimism to the morbid introspection, 
characteristic of that type. 1 sees no pros- 
pect of abiding happiness in his approaching union 
with June, because June’s admiring worship is 
merely a narcotic, which allays his unrest for brief 
moments only. 

Harry Borden, incurable optimist, is one of 
those human beings who believe that to get rid 
of evil one needs merely to develop some form of 
mental myopia. He has tried everything from 
Christian Science to Coue. He seeks to convert 
Daniel to the various systems of Truth that he 
himself has found so helpful. In the course of 
this, he introduces Daniel to a Jennie Webster 
Bacheller, widely-advertised lecturer on Applied 
Psychology. Jennie, though considerably older 
than Daniel, does not look it, having tried every 
aid towards the preservation of youth and beauty 
—from reducing exercises to permanent _hair- 
waving—besides the habit of entertaining ‘‘posi- 
tive’’ thoughts only. Daniel interests her in more 
ways than one. She soon discovers that what 
Daniel unconsciously wants is, not a wife, but a 
mother, and she gives him that semi-protective, 
semi-corrective affection which both soothes and 
stimulates his aching spirit. 

June through her connection with Daniel and 
Harry, has also been subjected to the same inflv- 
ences. Though she sees Daniel’s affections turning 
toward Jennie, she becomes persuaded that life 
may still be worth while even without him. Be- 
sides, an expert in ‘‘Numerology’’ convinces her 
that she will lower her ‘‘plane’’ if she exchanges 
her surname for Daniel’s, while Harry’s has just 
the right combination of letters to raise her plane. 
A double wedding naturally follows, and all live | 
happy—for a while, at least. 


Robert H. Asher, of San Ysidro, California, was 
awarded second prize. His solution is dramatic 
and contains some exciting incidents that would 
contribute toward making a thrilling story. 


Second Prize Winner: 


June’s father misses train home. Wedding post 
poned until night. Ditto Dan’s suicide. Evening 
comes—Dan sends letter to fiancee announcing 
intention to drown self and advising her to fol 
low suit. Dan takes launch out of boat-house. 
Harry jumps aboard as boat leaves pier. Harry 
tries to dissuade Dan from his suicidal notions, 
in vain. He pleads with him not to take ow! 
life on June’s account. Dan makes coarse re 
mark concerning Harry’s interest in girl. Fight 
ensues. Dan falls overboard. Harry decides # 
give Dan lesson. Tells him to go ahead ani 
drown. Dan’s black mind jumps to conclusi0? 


(Continued on page 20) 
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HOME-MADE 


OOK at the billboards. The signs tell us, 
Zig-zag’s Home-made Bread.’’ or 

‘*Roll Your Own with Zig-zag’s Cigarette 
Papers,’’ and the like. Anyway, this is the home- 
made age. Why not a short-story course in keep- 
ing? 
STUDENT magazines repose on my 
table as I write this. this little pile exists po- 
tential knowledge. Acquiring this knowledge, how- 
ever, is like digging for coal in your back yard, 
supposing there is a coal mine there. You could 
sit around on the shady side of your house and 
chew tobacco or a straw; or if you didn’t like 
either, you could chew some P. K.’s and say to 
your neighbor: 

‘‘Yes, Bill, I know there’s a coal mine 
right here in my yard, but winter’s a long way off. 
I'll dig out a couple of pailfuls when I need 
them. 

You could keep looking admiringly at your po- 
tential mine until winter was upon you. It would 
then keep you pretty busy digging down to the 
coal and shoveling out a reserve supply. Of 
course this situation has another side, too: you 
would have an excuse every time your wife told 
you that the cellar was getting filled with ashes 


-and must be cleaned out. You could tell her that 
_ you had too much digging to do. 


The writing game demands that you should have 


' knowledge in reserve, so that your finished script 


oe! appear as if you had accomplished the work 
easily. 

A systematic digging campaign with THz Srv- 
DENT WhiTER to help, will give you a start to- 
ward accumulating that reserve. The issues be- 
ginning with January, 1922, and continuing to the 
next October contain a number of articles from 
which to form a very good home-made story course. 

The requirements are not too severe. You need 
only a half-hour lesson every morning, and patience 
to continue with each lesson for one week, The 
following table will show you what I mean: 

1. Develop several situations—six if possible. 
See David Raffelock’s article in the January, 1922, 
Stupent Waiter. Do not give solutions. We 
will take this up later. At the end of the week 
file these situations with the January issue. 

2. Select a story, from any’ magazine, of the 
type you like best. It should be about 2500 words 
in length, Apply David Raffelock’s suggestions 
to this story. These are in the February number. 
(Note 13, next to last paragraph.) 

3. Write down as many plot germs as you can 

of. Use the method shown on page 12, 
David Raffelock’s article in the March number. 
File them with this number. 

_ 4. Use your half-hour each aerating this week 
in setting down impressions gained the day be- 
fore, aceording to directions in the April issue— 
David Raffelock’s article, pages 19 and 20. Note 


The Barrel 


Out of Which Anything May Tumble 


page 20 particularly. Rest for a minute, and we 
will look at a page in one of my notebooks: 

‘*Man—short and yet not stumpy—humorous 
expression due to little wrinkles that ripple across 
forehead and radiate from corners of eyes—fea- 
tures lean and concave—one tooth missing near 
left side—black fur cap on head, worn tipped 
back somewhat, not drawn over ears but turned 
up like cuff—edge of cap not sharp—jagged little 
tufts of fur hang down where lower rim passes 
across forehead—white collar and blue tie—collar 
loose—low-necked sweater of brownish ¢vlvr, rolled 
up at bottom—pepper-and-salt suit—in general, 
heavy figure contrasts with lean features—’’ 

This is a good shorthand method for cataloguing 
the high spots of a character’s appearance. The 
description as here presented is bunched too much 
to please the editor of a magazine; so, when you 
inject facts of this kind into your story, sprinkle 
the facts about somewhat. 


5. Study Professor Walter B. Pitkin’s — 
tions on page 13, paragraphs 4, 1, 2, and 5 of the 
May issue. Try to get the atmosphere of scenes. 
Use shorthand method as explained. Work out 
some, however, in finished manner. Don’t polish 
too highly. I once owned a pair of Sunday shoes 
that would take almost a dazzling polish but 
they squeaked, and also pinched my feet. The 
shine didn’t fool anyone, for the shoes made me 
limp. This atmosphere thing is hard to explain. 
You must train yourself to sense it. Then you 
can put on the polish and the reader will feel that 
you know what you are doing, that you are not 
trying to hide the squeak by a subterfuge. Let’s 
examine another sample: 

‘‘Tt was high noon. At one side of a rough 
road stood two dump wagons among a group of 
gnarled and broken apple trees. The horses used 
to draw them had been unhitched. They were tied 
facing the drivcr’s seats and were feeding. A lit- 
tle company of men were gathered round a fire 
built on the und nearby. These men were 
standing. Their forms were vague and shadowy 
as.they showed through the violet smoke which 
rose, then lazily trailed along the ground when 
one of the men bent down and poked the fire.’’ _ 

This is all objective. In Professor Pitkin’s ar- 
ticle are suggestions that deal with the subjective. 
These will help you in your next week’s problems. 
(Review David Raffelock’s April article.) 

6. This week spend your half-hour each morn- 
ing writing out short sketches that embody human 
interest. (Note David Raffelock’s article, June 
number, page 10, first column, second paragraph.) 

7. We will return to the situations you set 
down and filed in your January number. You may 
now work up endings for them. (See suggestions 
in the July issue, page 14, second column; also 
first column, page 15.) 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Classified Announcements 


Rate, 30 cents a line, payable in advance. Eight words to 
the line. Siz months in advance for the cost 
of fwe single insertions. 


TYPING, 5c 100 words; poems, 1c per line. Carbon 
copy. AGNES 0. Houm, 616 Quincy Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


BOOK MSS. WANTED. AUTHORS: Submit your Book 
Mes., even if already seen by others. New writers wanted. 
Dorrance & Oo., Publishers, 308-310 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


FREE TYPING of longest short-story submitted each month 
for criticism, revision at 50c thousand words. $2 for a plot. 


Send story-idea. I supply incidents, titles, mar- 
kets, Enclose $2 with each idea. Gzoraz Porter, 222 N. 
Beacon St., Hartford, Conn. 


AUTHORS’ stories and p! attractively typewritten 
for ten cents a hundred words with copy; poems, five cents 
a line. A trial will convince. Ernest W. Giese, Authors’ 
Typist & Agent, Rosenberg, Texas. . 


AUTHORS SHOULD WRITE the Western Writers 
cHanor. for information of value to them, Fruita, Colorado. 


GUARANTEED MANUSCRIPT TYPING, 50c per 1000 words, 
with carbon copy. A. G. Wenger, Phillipsburg, Kansas. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED: Double spacing, neat, acceptable 

form, one carbon copy, all work guaranteed, for the next 

for 25c per thousand. Mrs, W. E. Tate, Box B, 
, Texas, 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH THAT STORY? Our staff can 
find the flaw in your manuscript. No charge for reading, 
Writer’s Lasoratory, Plymouth, N. H. 


CORRECT TYPING. Manuscripts, 50c per thousand words; 
poems, 2c a line including one carbon copy. ANNa M. 
AmBLer, Rt. 2, Box 710, Compton, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS properly edited, revised, typewritten; one 
earbon; market advice. 60c thousand words. GILBERT 
Rooxer, Conneaut, Ohio. 


AUTHORS, PHOTOPLAY WRITERS! Do you wish to suc- 
ceed? Sure, I have helped others and will help you. Re- 
constructing stories and photoplays a specialty; typed, re- 
vised, promptly handled, guaranteed or money refunded. 
Rejected stories made like new. Rates, 25c and 50c thou- 
sand. $5.00 given each month to writer sending most work. 
Enclose stamp for information, ArtHuR WINGERT, Route 
11, Chambersburg, Pa. 


YOU CAN WRITE YOUR STORY NOW! New device, 
worked out along unique lines by a staff-writer for his own 

vate use, reveals sources from which prolific writers draw. 
pables anyone to bring out on paper the world of thoughts, 
feelings, memories, experiences, within himself. Auto- 
matically suggests any character—plot—or setting combina- 
tion. ry it! Side-track tedious, roundabout methods. 
You’ll be delighted at your facility. Address UniversaL 
Ipga-GeneraTor, Box 286, Universal City, Calif., and this 
ingenicus short-cut to su self-expression will be 
mailed you from the “movie” center for 33 red 
stamps. 4 


LET ME HELP YOU! Get my suggestions on your stories 
and poems before offering them for sale. It is very difficult 
for one to correct his own errors. Poems criti for .03c 
a line; prose, .40c per thousand words. Please inclose 
stamped and addressed return envelope. Prompt service and 
your money back if not satisfied. Harry M. Eixuzserry, P. 
O. Box Q, Coronado, Calif. 


BEGINNERS, ATTENTION! Arizona stories sell like hot 
cakes! If you have difficulty with your Arizona color, 
Met yes wih clippings and first- 
hand information which set you right. Prices reason- 
Anizona Manuscrirt SERvIicE, 184, Phoenix, 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED “TO SELL” with » 40c per 
thousand words. Goipizg E. Warner, 1274 St., Den- 


ver, Colo, 


ATTRACTIVENESS DEMANDS ATTENTION. A test will 
convince you. Manuscripts neatly, promptly and accurately 

ample pre en cen 
hundred words. All work guaranteed. AvuTHonrs’ 
Tvpina Brreav, Box 799, Houston, Texas. 


KRAFTPAPER MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES neatly printed, 
outgoing and return, 100 of each size, sent postpaid for 
$3.00. E. Hammer, 1140 Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


- PLAYS, short stories, all kinds of expert typing, 50c thou- 


WRITE OHILDREN’S STORIES: Have sold forty in the 
past year. Easier than adult fiction. Good market. Infor- 
mation telling you how. One dollar. G. Zang Beck, Grace 
Church Road, Silver Spring, Md.” 


AUTHORS: Send your Mss. to me. I will type, revise, and 
suggest ten good markets for only 60 cents per thousand 
words. Four cents per hundred. Poetry one cent a line, 
Carbon copy included. Prompt srvice and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Give me a trial, and you will be convinced. Emm 
WuiTTaKER, Box 34 (B), Segreganset, Mass. 


sand words. Poems, 2c line. Neat and accurate work. EaRrL 
Dearporrr, 58 W. Schiller St., Chicago, Ill. 


T. W. RIBBONS, black, any machine—40c or 3 for $1.00. 
Water J. Mattison, 3042 Humboldt Ave., Detroit, Mich 


MSS. TYPED 60c 1000 words; songs, poems, 1c od line, 
Central Bldg., Los 


Carbon copy. Irnengz L. McCune, 1010 
Angeles, Calif. 


WE ARE SELLING the stories we write to Young’s, Smart 
Set, Telling Tales, Youth’s Companion, Lover’s Lane, ete. 
Are you? Send us your short-story of 5000 words or less 
for criticism. We criticize and suggest markets. Cost, $5 
per manuscript. Fee and stamped addressed envelope must 
es typed script. We do no typing. We help you 
to sell. Success Service, Box 691, Plano, Ill. Save this 
ad. It will not appear again. 


WRITERS! Let me title your stories, articles, photoplays. 
$1 per Mss.; ef criticism, $1; L. S. W. Hopasoy, 
Lonaconing, Md. 


ATTENTION! All authors in need of competent, efficient 
“literary ** will find it to their advantage to con 
sult Exmer B. Horrman, 540 Jackson St., Amherst, Ohio. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS typewritten in salable form. 
TrPist, 829 West Wayne Street, 
a, 0. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED neatly and correctly; terms on re 
quest. Harotp 0. Burrow, Authors’ Typist, Hartman, Ark 


FULLY FIFTY PER CENT of the selling value of a story de 
pends on ‘its preparation. I can neatly type your manuscripts 
in salable form. Rates reasonable. G. McAszy, 2006 Central, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


NEAT TYPING promptly done. 50c per 1,000 words. Poems, 
2c -per line. Oorrections and carbon . 
Typine Bureav, Box 1574, Indianapolis, Ind. 


REAL MANUSCRIPT NEATNESS. Straight typing on bond 
x on and including carbon copy, 45¢ per thousand words. 
tisfaction guaranteed. Jas. DavcHerty, Holts Summit, Mo. 


MANUSCRIPT’ TYPING by experienced typist. Accurate, 
proper form. Right prices. M. H. McOarrzr, Syracuse, Kan. 


TYPING; manuscripts 40c per 1000 words; poems 2c per 
line. H. H. Ketcnum, 1848 8S. 18th St., Springfield, Il. 


AUTHORS: Do you wish to have your work accepted by 
ublishers? If so, let me sell your work on commission 
mdence in- 
WHITTAKER, Box 84 (C), 


asis. Submit Mss. for frank report 
vited. References given. 
Segreganset, Mass. 


AUTHORS—Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed at 60¢ 
a thousand with carbon copy; poems at 2c a line. Corree 
tions made if desired. Work guaranteed. Gustav HorrMas, 
315 West 16th St., Erie, Pa. 


THE AUTHOR’S FRIEND—Experienced stenographers to 
type, revise and correct manuscripts in technical form 
Work guaranteed. Reasonable prices. High class station 
ery, envelopes, etc., with your own name printed on 
Prices on request. W1LLiaMs Feature Service, Dept. 4 
Greensboro, 
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THE STUDENT WRITER 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED for those who appreciate nicety of 
work; dictionary service; 60c per 1000, one carbon. Revis- 
ion, special terms, Erriz E. Baker, 1664 Milwaukee, Denver. 


WRITER, ATTENTION! Do you Want us to Help you to 
Sell That Story? We know how to type your manuscripts 


WRITERS! AUTHORS! SCENARIO WRITERS! Let us type 
your manuscript for publication. Special reduced rate of 25c 

100 words for each new customer. J. J. SassENRATH, 
Pldridge, Calif. 


WHY NOT let me doctor your sick photoplays? Full criti- 
cism. Charges 50 cents with story. Work guaranteed. Write 
H. F. Downey, Photoplay Hospital, Lufkin, Texas, 


WRITERS: Here is your chance to get the best, neatest type- 
written copy of your MSS. at the lowest rate you have ever 
heard of. Write for special offer. LawrENCE FREIDLINE, 


Oaney, Kansas. 


AUTHORS, WRITERS! Manuscripts typed and prepared for 
publication. All kinds of copying. Write for particulars. 
AutHors’ & Bureau, 1258 10th Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


MANUSCRIPTS neatly typed, 40c thousand words; typing 
and revising, 75c thousand words. De Luxe Sgrvicr, Box 
540-0, Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED material for humorous monthly. Cash prizes and 
straight purchase. Copy of paper with particulars, dime. 
Gree Wuiz, 15 Moore Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


MS. TYPING. Prompt, correct. 50c per 1000 words. Poems, 
2c per line. Carbon copy. J. Kurz, Carleton, Nebraska. 


TYPING neatly done. Manuscript co and revising a 
specialty. Write for terms. Victor L. Martin, Murphy, N. O. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED—Double spacing, correct spelling 
and punctuation, neat, and prompt work. Fifty cents per 
thousand. Haus Morrow, 416 West Main, Gastonia, N. C. 


.AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS, poems, a. stories and 
‘or 


all kinds of typing done. Rates reasonable. particulars 


write L. P. AsHMoRE, Two Buttes, Colorado. 


ARIZONA MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE, prompt, cor- 
rect; terms reasonable. Write for particulars. Box 184, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


ATTENTION, Authors and Photoplay Writers! We specialize 
in typing in correct form, criticise and revise stories, photo- 
plays and poems. Write for terms. Address AUTHORS’ SERV- 
Ick Dept., P. O. Box 531, Pueblo, Colo 


WRITERS, we need literary material of all kinds for Pub- 
lishers. Send your manuscripts for free, honest criticism. 
Service complete. Sales department free. Superior SALEs 
System, Asheville, N. C. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. “SPECIALIST”: Novels, short stories, 
poems, etc., typed accurately, neatly and in proper technique. 
Fifty cents per thousand words; white bond paper; one car- 

copy. Check with manscript. Mrs. J. C. DitLarp, 1603 
Lyle St., Waco, Texas. 


AUTHORS: I specialize in manuscript typing. Perfect 
work guaranteed. Don’t have manuscripts returned to you 
because presented to editors in improper form. Write for 
my moderate rates. M. B. Howarp, Authors’ Agent, 105 
Jackson St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS neatly typed on best grade bond 
paper in correct technical form. I make a specialty of this 
work and guarantee satisfaction. Write for terms. A. C. 
Barzroot, 39 Iron St., Johnstown, Pa. 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE 


Home Study—Free Tuition. To one representa- 
tive in each county and city. Normal, Academic, 
Civil Service, Language, Drawing, Engineering, 
Agriculture, Bookkeeping, Shorthand and Typewrit- 

Courses. Apply at once for Free Tuition for 


Mail Course to 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 


“Your criticisms of my work 
in the past have brought me 
checks well into the four-fig- 
ures class.” 

So writes Arthur Preston 
Hankins, well known novelist 
and short-story writer. 


The editors of The Student Writer 
offer their experienced assistance to 
YOU, if you are seeking frank advice 
on your manuscripts. 


Rates for Prose Criticism 


For Each Prose Manuscript of 

6,000 Words OF 8.00 
10,000 words or B90 
Longer manuscripts, each 10,000 words.. 3.00 


VERSE CRITICISM OR REVISION 
20 lines or less (without typing)........$1.00 
Additional lines, 


OUR LITERARY REVISION consists of the 
careful correction and polishing of a manu- 
script with special reference to the better- 
ing of the style. A brief criticism and list 
of probable markets included. Rate: 


With typing, per thousand words........$2.00 
Without typing, per thousand words.... 1.50 


LETTER-PERFECT MANUSCRIPT TYP- 
ING is a feature of The Student Writer serv- 
ice.. Includes careful editing and critical 
opinion, with market suggestions. Rate for 
prose: 

Per thousand words (with carbon copy) .$1.00 
VERSE TYPING 

Each poem, up to 25 lines............+. 

Additional lines 01 


All fees payable in advance. 
Inclose return postage. 


THE STUDENT WRITER 


1835 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 


The Henry Ford of Critics 


TOM THUMB’S 
THUMB-NAIL 
CRITICISMS 


Put professional assistance within the reach 
of every author. 


Criticism of ANY Manuscript 


Story, article, poem, essay or photoplay— 
25 cents each thousand words or fraction 
thereof. 

Send stamped envelope with Ms., and coin, 
stamps, bill, or money order to 


TOM THUMB, JR. 


P. O. Box 2112. Denver, Colo. 


just = = us, 1103 Vine- 

ville Ave., Macon, Ga. 


20 HE STUDENT WRITER 


The Most Popular Book on 


Fiction Writing Ever Issued 


. Popular because it is truthful, practical and 
rom the workshop of a man who sells up- 
ward of 800,000 words of fiction a year to 
first-class markets. 


The Fiction Business 


By H. Bedford-Jones 


You'll find his short-stories and book length 
novels in magazines appearing on the 
newsstands month by month. How he 
writes and sells so lifically is frankly 
told in this practi little volume. 


What They Say About It 


“More meat in THe Fiction Business than in any 
other book on the subject that has fallen into my 
hands.”—J. Frank Davis. 


“There has been a need for just such a book 
the pen a practical man.’”’—Ootavus Roy 
HEN. 


“Wipes off a whole lot of bosh heretofore 
the profession of making and vending popular li 
erature.”—Epwin L. SaBin. 

“Meatiest th I’ve read. It’s all to the good. As 
an old-timer in game, I could find profit and in- 
terest in it to twice the price charged.”—Hanry 
SrepHen Keever. 

“Most inspirational text-book on fiction writing I 
have ever read.”’—Francis F. Grecory. 


ART COVERS 
A treat for only $1.00 postpaid. 


Tue Fiction Business and a year’s subscription to 
Tue StupenT Writer (new or renewal), $2.25. Book 
and two years’ subscription, $3.50. 

Order from 


The Student Writer Press 


1835 Champa St. Denver, Colo. 


A SKEPTIC? 
It will never get you anywhere. 

Still Going 

Superlative Typing. 
Market Tips—Vignette Criticism. 
Included 

WRITERS WORKSHOP 
Seeley Ave., Chicago, Iil. 


AUTHORS 
If you want your manuscripts typewritten so 
attractively that they cannot escape the edi- 
tor’s attention, send them to 
Box 532 Alexandria Bay, New York. 
Terms—50c a thousand words. This includes 
one carbon copy. 


WANTED 


The writing fraternity to become acquainted 
with our unexcelled typing, revision, and 
critical service. MARKETS FREE 


LITERARY SERVICE BUREAU 
$0 Deadrick Bidg., Knoxville, Tennessee 
“Highly pleased”—werdict of clients. 


The Wit-Sharpener 


(Continued from page 16 ) 


that it’s a put-up job to get rid of him. He is 
pretty well tired out when Harry allows him to 
crawl aboard. Dan secretly secures wrench and 
seats himself in stern 


The letter suggesting suicide appeals to June’s 
dramatic instincts. She leaves note for mother 
and paddles out on lake. in own canoe. Launch 
approaches. Sky overcast, but moon breaks 
through clouds and illumines deck of boat. June 
sees a man strike at the man at the wheel. She 
recognizes them both. Horrified, she closes her 
eyes. 


When she can bring herself to look again, the 
launch is vanishing—but she catches a glimpse of 
something in the water where the launch had been, 
A few swift strokes, and the fingers of her right 
hand close on a man’s collar. The canoe tips over, 
but June retains her grip. 


When father arrives home daughter missing 
Mother finds note. Father sprints for boat-house. 
Launch and canoe gone—takes clumsier rowboat. 
Finds up-turned canoe just in time. On way 
back,» June takes ring from finger, and tosses it 
into lake. ‘‘Why?’’ inquiries Harry. ‘‘ Because 
it isn’t yours.’’ The wedding comes off very | 
nearly as planned, but with an incurably optimistic 
bridegroom. 


Third prize was awarded to Miss Anna Lening- 
ton Heath, Olive and Reservoir Streets, Pomona, 
California. Her solution presents an effective 
method of curing one of pessimism—providing 
he survives the ‘‘cure.’’. 


Third Prize Winner: 


Harry went to Daniel and said: ‘‘If you are 
determined to die, let me suggest a way. Down in 
Frogtown, in the stove works district, there is a0 
epidemic. Smallpox in its most virulent form. 
A eall for helpers has been issued. Come down 
there with me. You have never been vaccinated 
and that form of the disease is almost always 
fatal to men of your type. You will be just a 
dead as though you took poison and it will be 4 
more decent sort of exit.’’ 


Daniel hesitated and Harry asked softly, 
Afraid Dannie?’’ 


Daniel wrote a note to June and went to Frog 
town with Harry. They faced dirt, poverty, dis 
ease and death. Shamed by Harry’s never-failing 
cheer and hope, Daniel’s pessimism dropped from 
him forever and he learned the beauty and meat 
ing of service. Daniel passed through the epi 
demic untouched, but Harry contracted smallpox 
and died. In his last conscious moments he 
whispered to Daniel, ‘‘Give my love to June and 
all the rest.’’ 


Daniel accepted this as a trust and after marty: 
ing June, gave his time and business talents to the 
service of mankind. 
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THE STUDENT WRITER 


The Barrel 
(Continued from page 17) 


8 Apply yourself this week to working up the 
plot ideas which you filed in the March number. 
Marshal all your forces. Make use of all that 
you have learned thus far—fit in the characters, 
the situation, suggest atmosphere, inject human 
interest, and establish the viewpoint or angle. If 
you cannot manage more than one plot, do that 
one well. (Study Professor Pitkin, August issue.) 

9. This is to be a week of rest. Or, if you 
like, do some boy-story plots. (See E. E. Harri- 
man’s article in the September number.) 


10. Study Thomas H. Uzzell’s method in the 
October number. Test your plots and situations 
with his device. As a final exercise, try out some 
of the prize-winning plots in the Wit-Sharpener 
department of THE STUDENT WRITER. 

You can build up a course yourself, starting with 
almost any number of THE STUDENT WRITER, be- 
cause of the law of the cycles, or whatever you 
wish to call it; and further, because THE STUDENT 
Writer has a theme running through it. 


I do not claim that studying these articles will 
replace a course and a personal instructor. But I 
do say that a beginner will be better prepared to 
understand a school course after having gone 
through this se]f-imposed one. Studying these ar- 
ticles as I have indicated will stabilize an advanced 
student who might be feeling wobbly. 

It is hard work, but so is anything that leads 
to an editor’s acceptance and a check. Try it; 
then write that story you have been thinking about. 
Maybe Mr. O’Brien will—Well, if he does notice 
your story you can celebrate with a package of 
P. K.’s and the shady side of your house. 

Anyway, you will have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that you have stored up some reserve energy. 
It is possible that you will gain facility—so much 
a8 to enable you to do your 1000 each morning. 
And with your afternoons free of work, you will 
have ample time to clean out the cellar when your 
wife tells you it is filled with ashes. 


By Jack Bilis. 
* kK * 


THE ASSEMBLY OF THE TRIED 
AND TRUE 


HE lot of a reviewer is hard. Sometimes, 

however, even a reviewer will turn. We 

cannot forbear quoting from the laudatory 
article by Sheldon Krag Johnson in Photo- 
dramatist for January a passage in which he lets 
slip what he really thinks about ‘‘ Broken Chains,’’ 
the Goldwyn production based upon the $10,000 
prize synopsis in the Chicago Daily News contest. 
Johnson says: 

There is another way in which this drama is 
daring. It is a daring thing to assemble into one 
story all the known sure-fire stuff that has won 
its way here and there in sepaarte plays. At first 
glanee, this may seem but a simple and sure-fire 
thing to do but it is not, for the simple reason that 
anything gets over for the first few times but after 
it has been worked for a season or 80, it becomes 
in danger of falling flat. 

To assemble this familiar stuff and make it not 


TEXT BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


I earnestly recommend to all FICTION 
WRITERS who desire to qualify themselvés 
for work that will command the attention 
of discriminating editors the following ks 
dealing with the THEORY and PRACTICE 
of Fiction Writing: 


The Technique of Fiction Writing— 


Dowst Price $1.76 
THE AMERICAN SHORT STORY— 
Lieberman Price 1.20 
THE BOOK............... 2.50 
THE 36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS 
Price 1.50 
HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY— 
Quirk Price .65 


And every writer should have a MAN- 
USCRIPT RECORD Price .70 
Ask for catalogue for more detailed de- 

scription of above, and other helpful books 

for writers. 
An Important Book for Every Writer 


The New 1001 Places 


to Sell Manuscripts 
1922 Edition Price $2.50 


Compiled by James Knapp Reeve 
and Agnes M. Reeve 

For every writer who would keep informed 
regarding the market for manuscripts. 

Pertinent, exact information about mar- 
kets for short stories, articles, essays, photo- 
plays, post-card sentiments and mottoes, 
vaudeville sketches, plays, photographs, ideas, 
songs, humor. 

More than 100 publications named that use poetry. 

More than 200 markets for short fiction are named, 
and their requirements specifically shown. 

Special articles upon Verse writing, and Trade 
Press work. 

Ay full list of Trade Journals and their needs. 

Eepertinente explaining Juvenile, Religious, and 
Agricultural markets; Book Publishers ; 


gans. 
*JAMES KNAPP REEVE, PUBLISHER, 
Franklin, Ohio. 
*Founder of The Editor. 


‘ouse Or- 


= 


The Editor Literary Bureau 


Criticism and Revision 
of Manuscripts 


For more than twenty years this organi- 
zation has been helping writers to perfect 
and make salable their work. It was be- 
gun by Mr. James Knapp Reeve, who for 
more than half this period had it under his 
exclusive direction. Mr. Reeve has now 
resumed this work and will give it his ex- 
clusive attention. 

The aim always will be to give construc- 
tive criticism; to avoid the beaten tracks; 
to analyze each manuscript, and to find not 
only its weak points, but as well all that is 
of value. 

Schedule of Prices for reading, criticism 
and advice regarding revision and sale, will 
be sent on request. 


*James Knapp Reeve 
Franklin, Ohio 


*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
Correspondence Invited. 


THE STUDENT WRITER 


Learn to Write 


Millions of dollars are paid yearly 
for Short Stories and Photoplays. 
You may have ideas that will bring 
ou fame and fortune. Train your 
ability to express them. Learn 
the secrets and practical methods for suc- 
cessful writing through the on home 
study course ¥ DR. RICHARD BURTON, 
A.B., Ph.D., L.H.D., A.M., Professor and 
Lecturer at Columbia, Minnesota, and Cali- 
fornia Universities. His students are making 
big money—one alone already nearly 
$100,000.00. Individual criticism and correc- 
a personal Revision and Criticism Service to 
tion of lessons by Dr. Burton. He also offers 
a few Amateurs and Professional Writers. A higher educa- 
tion not essential. Send today for FREE Booklet and our 
Special Profit Sharing Plan. 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
(Since 1910) Laird Bidg., Minneapolis, 


RICHARD 
BURTON 


THE WRITER’S MODERN 
NECESSITY 


Floyd Dell was able to write “Meon Calf’ 
and “Briary Bush,’’ two very successful 
novels, only after he had been psycho- 
analyzed. You should be able to work with 
added energy and ability after being 
“psyched.” 


Write for FREE copy of THE WRITER’S 
PSYCHO-ANALYTICAL TEST. 


Miss BD. M. W. wrote: “Many sincere thanks 
for your very good analysis. What you say 
is very true. It is my own self and my fears 
which have prevented my advancement in 
writing. But now I shall be able to write.” 


RALPH E. LOCKE, PSYCHOLOGIST 
P. O. Box 1115, Denver, Colorado 


| 


Manuscripts typed by expert, 50c thousand 

words, including carbon. 

Revision by one who knows English; errors 

in construction, use of words, etc., corrected, 

50c thousand. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
HARNED SERVICE BUREAU 

(Dept. C) Box 722 Portland, Ore. 


THE WEST IS THE BEST 


Rellable typing service with carbon copy. 
Rates: 60c per 1000 words; songs and poems, 2c 
per line. A trial will convince. 


Margaret Spencer Compton 


2517 N. Madelia Spokane, Wash. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Remingtons, Underwoods, Royals, L. C. Smiths, and 
Monarchs rented, sold, and exchanged. Will sell on 
easy monthly payments of only $4.00 per month. Free 
course in touch typewriting with each typewriter. For 
Free Scholarship and full particulars, address 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 


really ought to be. 


only acceptable but so gripping that one forgets 
previous introductions, is daring and clever in the 
extreme and the greatest tribute possible. It 
amounts to sheer genius. 

We have nearly all of our old friends in 
‘*Broken Chains.’’ Hardly a link is missing. The 
only one that occurs offhand, is the Mortgage on 
the Old Home. But the rest are there. 

‘The Eastern Tenderfoot in a Western Environ 
ment. The Brutal Husband and the Starved Heart 
of the Child Wife. Motherlove. The simple com- 
ics of those simple souls, who people the Great 
West, such as timely kicks planted on the psy- 
chological moment. The Utterly Vicious Charae- 
ter in his Mountain Stronghold. Killings, fights 
and wanton cruelties. Trapdoor bridges and hv- 
man traps. Situations inviting terrible interven. 
tion which is inevitable, yet never foreseen. The 
Eternal Triangle. Suspense upon suspense, until 
every principal is at the point of death, and then 
the Ride of Rescue which always arrives on racing 
schedule. They are all there and it shows real 
mastership to be able to make them so new and 
real that one sits on the edge of the seat ani 
whispers prayers that it will turn out all right 

There is no more interesting commentary o 
human nature than that this Assembly of the Tried 
and True should have been awarded first prize in 
competition with 27,000 other entrants. 


DISILLUSIONMENT 
Gone is authors, after all, is an invidious thing. 


One is so apt to be disappointed. The ma 

you thought him to be is almost always ab 
sent. The flowing lint hair, with which you wer 
sure his head must be surrounded, the thick locks, 
which you were quite certain must crown tha 
leonine head, the lovely eyes, in which you weit 
positive the mystery of genius would shine, the 
voice, which you could have sworn would lend it 
self to secrecy—where are they, when you behol 
the original? You are likely, nine times out of 
ten, to regard him as a caricature of what te 
’T was ever thus! There is 
suppressed emotion in the reality. He probably 
thinks there is something eminently conversation 
in walking to and fro with his hands in bis 
pockets, while he speaks, and doesn’t at all under 
stand that it is intensely annoying to other pe? 
ple. He will likely wash his hands in invisible 
soap, till you almost expect him to hurl a quote 
tion from ‘‘Macbeth’’ at his audience. He ha 
an ounce of originality to a ton of convention 
You will almost sob, in fact, when you remembe 
that yemarkably few people, especially author, 
look what you have imagined them to be. Yo 
will yearn to rub your ‘‘ favorite son’’ out of tht 
drawing, for he is ‘‘out of drawing,’’ and malt 
him over in, 

But you will listen to his linguistic debauth 
and gather comfort from his discursions on 
split infinitive. You will hang on his words, # 
he tells you how he—yes, lwi qui parle—has ail 
editors low at his feet. You will recognize—{# 
he will tell you honestly—that he has written will 
appalling industriousness, which is entirely prop@ 
to mediocrity, and when he has finished his d+ 
course you will lend a voice to the universal sf 
plication of social hydraulics, and pump him 
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THE STUDENT WRITER 


NE thousand dollars and 

perpetual royalties are of- 
fered to new screen writers by 
this producing organization for 
acceptable scenarios. This new 
plan opens up a new realm of 
possibilities to writers without 
a so-called reputation who dis- 
cover in themselves the ability to 
write stories for the screen and 
develop screen technique. 


In addition, 160 producing 
companies in Los Angeles alone 
are searching for new writers. 
They stand ready to pay from 
$500 to $2,000 for better stories. 
And yet their demands cannot 
be supplied. 


During the past year more 
than $50,000 in awards have 
been offered in scenario contests 
in an effort to discover ambi- 
tious new writers who will write 
the film plays of tomorrow. 


New Names Will Flash 


HE names of writers now un- 

discovered will flash as the 
a9 great film plays of the 
uture. 


Will you be one of these mas- 
ters of this new writing art? 
Will you turn the power of crea- 
tive imagination with which you 
may be endowed and the ability 
to express your story ideas in 
clear, simple language to the 
winning of great rewards in this 
new field of opportunity? 


Creative imagination may be 
anyone’s heritage. 

And screen writing is different. 
Many famous short story writers 
have failed to write suctessful 
Photodramas while heretofore 


unknown writers have won great 
success, 


COPYRIGHTED BY PALMER PHOTOPLAY CORPORATION, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


Offer $100 
and Royalties 


_ For New and Better Screen Stories 
Acceptable for our Productions 


Recently a California school 
teacher; a New York society 
matron; a Pennsylvania news- 
Ppaperman; an underpaid office 
man in Utah and many other 
persons discovered by this cor- 
gorrtee in ordinary walks of 
ife, sold their stories at hand- 
some prices, became studio staff 
writers and directors, or won big 
sums of money in scenario con- 
tests through utilizing their 
natural talents for this work. 


Not one was a recognized 
author but all possessed the de- 
sire to write and were qualified 
to enroll with the Department of 
Education of the Palmer Photo- 
play Corporation. 


The Way is Opened 


[£. you possess the same crea- 
tive imagination and dra- 
matic perception that we found 
and so successfully developed in 
these people, the questionnaire 
test offered free in this adver- 
tisement can open up a new 
future to yeu. 


We offer you the same oppor- 
tunity that they had and grasped, 
This novel questionnaire test 
has uncovered hidden 
hotodramatists in the 
omes and offices of the 
land. 

It has revealed to 
those, who little dreamed 
of possessing it, imagin- 
ation that has been 
turned to profit. 


cated that to hope to 


Name. 


Rich Rewards Are Waiting 


of good stories could 
be sold to many producers at 
once by the Sales Department of 
the Palmer Photoplay Corpora- 
tion if they were available. 


The Department of Education is con- 
ducted to train writers whose stories it 
can sell to the producers with whom we 
keep in daily personal touch. 


In addition, it trains men and women 
for highly paid positions of all kinds 
which are open in the hundreds of pro- 
ducing companies. 


Worth a Two-Cent Stamp 
No Other Cost—No Obligation 


TE chance to test yourself, intensely 
interesting in itself, which is perhaps 
the first step toward these bigger op- 
portunities, is yours if you will but 
send the coupon. ‘ 

Your answers to the Palmer Test 
Questionnaire will indicate whether or 
not you have this power. We hold 
your answers in strict confidence and 
tell you frankly what your test shows. 
If you pass you will receive further in- 
formation relative to the Palmer Course 
and Service. If you do not, you will 
be courteously told so. 


The unity is yours. Your own 
dreams of a successful and prosperous 
future should tell you to grasp it now. 
Send for the questionnaire. _ Know 
whether or not this new future is open 
to you, 


Palmer Photonlay Corporation, 
Department of Education, Sec, 2402, 
Palmer Building, 

Hollywood, 


Calif, 


Please send me the Palmer Questionnaire, 
which I am to fill out and return to you for 
your perusal and subsequent advice to me with- 


ge. 


become professional sce- 
narists would be futile. 


You may try this test 
free by sending in the 


Crry. 


STATE. 


: 
To others it has indi- | out 
| 
| 
coupon below. 


All correspondence strictly confidential. 
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tion. 

That woman with the marmalade hair, 
who is as if she meant to go to bed, whose 
rosiness is due to chemical skill, and not to Na- 
ture, will fawn on him, and, if she is taking les- 
sons from a local teacher, will long to supplement 
his ‘‘few remarks’’ with a popular song, entirely 
forgetting that angels don’t sing—that is the 
devil’s work. When the ordeal is over, you will 

in wonder at that ethereal devotee, and long 
or a complete rest and a tombstone. 

Said a lady to a beginner, ‘‘ Yes! you can write, 
undoubtedly, but my advice to you would be— 
send your Mss. to the various editors, and don’t, 
for goodness’ sake, show yourself.’’ The novice 
got up, and gazed into the mirror, whereat the 
lady qualified her more than personal remark 
with, ‘‘ What I meant was— don’t bother editors. ’’ 


But she was right in her first advice. Some au- 
thors are apparitions that would frighten an or- 
dinary editor even at Christmas time. Some edi- 
tors, too, it must be admitted, are not Apollos. 


There is some excuse for true literary celebrities 
to show themselves at times, say when they have 
arrived at a safe stage of notoriety, but it is 
doubtful if local lionizing does not work more 
harm than good to the metaphorical animal, He 
is apt to shake his mane too proudly, raise his head 
too high, and roar too loudly. To improve his 
work he should frequent a jungle, to which adverse 
critics are banished, and learn from them his 
faulty omissions and commissions. The purr of a 
female puss is soothing, and flattering to his van- 
ity, but the snarl of brute man will in the end be 
sweeter music to his ear, if he is worth his salt. 


La Touche Hancock. 


BOOKS EVERY WRITER SHOULD HAVE 
We Supply Them 


THE 36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS, By Georges Polti............Price, $1.50 


A catalogue of all the ible situations that the many relations of life offer to 
the writer, A stan book, practically indispensable. 


THE ART OF INVENTING CHARACTERS, By Georges Polti....Price $2. 


A further development and elaboration of the principles set forth in ‘“‘The 36 Dra- 
matic Situations.’”” The incredible number of human types heretofore unknown in 
literature is indicated by the subtitle: ‘‘The Twelve Principal Types, Their 36 
Subdivisions, and 154,980 Varieties Yet Unpublished.” Of incalculable value to 
writers. 240 pages, Cloth. 


MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING—ITS CRAFTSMANSHIP, 
By Howard T. Dimick.............. 


The best book of instruction on photoplay writing yet published. Written by a 
practical man. Includes complete sample synopsis of 7,500 words and various 
synopses. 350 pages, Cloth. 


HELPS FOR STUDENT WRITERS, By Willard E. Hawkins......Price $1.50 


Written by the editor of The Student Writer. Unquestionably one of the most 
pene a inspiring books on authorship. Technical hints found in no other text- 
oth. 


THE FICTION BUSINESS, By H. Bedford-Jones........... ....-Price $1.00 


A practical book by a practical man—one who has made a phenomenal success in 
ee writing by following the rules here laid down. Art covers. Twenty-three 
ers. 


PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY, By Culpeper Chunn............Price $1.00 


A practical exposition of germ-plots, what they are and where to find them; the 
structure and development of the plot, and the relation of the plot to the story, 
Practical examples in plot building. 


MAKING YOUR CAMERA PAY, By Frederick C. Davis..........Price $1.00 


Not how to make pestomrente. but how to make your camera pay dividends by 
making the right photographs and marketing them properly. It tells you how and 
where you can sell your’ photographs. Cl th, 96 pages. ; 


THE STUDENT WRITER PRESS 
Denver, Colorado. 


1835 Champa Street 
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THE JUVENILE FIELD 


AM looking for an answer to something that 

puzzies me, namely, what becomes of the 

stories that don’t reach The American Boy and 
the two or three other magazines of that class, 
said stories being of a kind not exactly within the 
narrow requirements of the Sunday-school jour- 
nals. These stories are really better than those I 
sold, and that makes it all the more puzzling. 1 
wonder if it would be asking too much for you 
in some way to afford me enlightenment on this 
matter. 

I like Toe Srupent Writer. It makes no bid 
for approval through .elaborate covers. It is 
businesslike, all through, and that’s what appeals 
most to me. As a printer, I find my sense of ap- 
propriateness in type and make-up satisfied by it; 
as a student writer I obtain from it knowledge of 
the game that I am so much in need of. 

I trust you will have more of those experience 
contributions from other craftsmen. But for the 
love of all that I hold worth while, please don’t 
let it deteriorate into a ‘‘greeting card’’ sym- 


jum. 
ae P. J. Varker.. 


Mr. Varker’s inquiry would apply to almost any 
type of fiction. It is true that the juvenile field 
is somewhat restricted, but there is no very sharp 
dividing line between the American Boy class of 
publications and juveniles generally issued by 
the Sunday-school houses. Both demand whole- 
some themes and treatment, and this requirement 
being met, it is dfficult to conceive of a story 
which could not logically be submitted either to 


. the secular or the nonsecular publications, taken as 


a class. If the story fails to sell, despite per- 
sistent submission to all the magazines within the 
field (ages for which they are edited being taken 
into consideration), it may not be up to salable 
standard. 

W. E. 


* 
IMPORTANCE OF TITLES 


a ok title is the label by which the eye © 


of the reader is attracted to your story. 

It should catch his interest no less than 
arouse his curiosity. At the same time, it should 
furnish a key to the type of story.’’ 

This statement was recently made in San Fran- 
cisco by Miss Rebecca N. Porter, author of ‘‘The 
Girl at Four Corners,’’ and numerous short- 
stories. Miss Porter’s forthcoming novel found 
a publisher when it bore the name of ‘‘ Bramble 
Bush.’’ After consideration, Miss Porter con- 
eluded the original title did not reflect the tense 
element of mystery in her book. She and her pub- 
lishers went into conference and decided upon a 
new name which will appear on the book when it 
comes out next fall. 

Successful authors take great pains to christen 
their brain children attractively. Not infrequently 
titles are changed several times. A recent work 
of the coauthors Perry Newberry and Alice Mac- 
Gowan ran serially in The Saturday Evening Post 
as ‘‘Two and Two.’’ When it was put out in 
book form it was ‘‘The Million Dollar Suitease.’’ 

There are instances on record in which books 
sold wholly on the strength of their titles. To cite 


WRITERS! 
Increase your chances of acceptance. 


Have your work typed by 
a professional manuscript 
typist. Write for terms. 


D. A. ROBESON 
2012 So. Figueroa, Los Angeles 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Manuscripts correctly typed and revised. Work 

neatly and promptly executed. Best grade bond 

used. Price from 50c to $1.00 per 1000 words. 
B’ham Typing & Revising Agency 


4610 ist Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


AURORA BUREAU OF TYPING 
Typing, minor errors corrected. 
Rate, 50c per 1000 words. 
25% rebate on initial order. 

_ Address Box 78, Fitzsimons, Colo. 


TO THE WRITING FRATERNITY 


with us, 
BRINKMAN and MOEHLE 


Dept Okawville, Mlinois 


There is a BEST WAY to do everything. 


‘ Appearance plays a large part in the sale of your 
manuscript. Certain technical rules must be observed to 


Right FLORA S. ELWELL Service Real 
Authors’ Agent 
1835 Lincoin St., Denver, Colorado. 


THE AUTHOR 


(Organ of the Incorporated Society of Authors, 
cles t 
Literary, Dramatic and Musical . 
Published quarterly, Subscriptions 4/6 a year. 
1 Central Building, Westminster, 
: London, S. W. 1. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Half the selling value of a manuscript depends upon its 
preparation. I type authors’ manuscripts in accordance with 
the strict technical rules demanded by editors and producers 
at the lowest possible rates for good work. Prompt, accu- 
rate copying, with minor errors corrected, 40c per thousand 
words, including carbon copy. Poetry, 2c per line. 


FLETCHER F. ISBELL, DeQueen, Ark. 


ee 
= 
When we type your Mss, the work is letter-perfect. 
Prose typing 40c per M. Poetry 1c per line. We 
also revise and criticise—effectively. Each service 
; 25c per M. We want YOU to become acquainted 
( get past the editor. 
| = 
| 
| rs 
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Complete Course in Advance $40.00 


Another By Monthly Payments, $45.00 
Splendid 


Recommendation 


For The Student Writer’s Simplified 
Training Course in Short-Story Writing 
“Big and Comprehensive—Stimulates Imagination and Trains It,” Writes Edwin Hunt 
Hoover, widely read author of Western Stories featured in Adventure, Short 
Stories, People’s Story Magazine, and others. 


Denver, Colo., January 4, 1923. 
Dear Hawkins and Raffelock: 

You’ve done something big and comprehensive in THE STUDENT WRITER’S SIM- 
PLIFIED COURSE IN SHORT-STORY WRITING. It’s big because it stimulates imagina- 
tion so that it will work usefully. Imagination, like a magnificient, unbroken, range horse, 
has wonderful possibilities, but is valueless until trained. You have provided not only the 
‘*horse’’ but all the equipment for his ‘‘breaking’’ and full instructions as to how the 
‘*peeler’’ should proceed. If the aspirant doesn’t succeed with the Simplified Course as 
guide and counsellor— that’s his fault, not yours. 

Your group of Lessons particularly supplies the need of the thousands of men and 
women who instinctively ‘‘know a story’’ when they see or hear it but ‘‘lack the knack’’ 
of writing it in coherent and marketable form. Perhaps they see a setting that fires their 
imaginations with story possibilities—Page 1, of the Third Group tells them what to do with 
it. Perhaps they see, hear or imagine a ‘‘situation’’ but don’t know whether it belongs 
in the introduction, middle or end of the tale. Lesson Group Number One tells all about 
it—— Perhaps the Old Timer, who has written and sold hundreds of stories, gets ‘‘stuck’’ 
with his ‘‘suspense.’’ The Second Group of Lessons not only tells how to handle the mat- 
ter interestingly but contains an analyzed story that illustrates the point. The Fourth 
Lesson Group with its ‘‘Surprise Twists,’’ ‘‘Climax and Endings’’ and methods of writing 
Mystery Stories is a revelation. Anyone who has ideas along that line can certainly whip 
them into marketable form by using this group as a guide. 

“ Best of all, in my estimation, is your personal criticism of the student’s work. Your 
questions and assignments when properly answered and worked out, put the mind intelligently 
at work; and your comments and instruction provide an education sufficient for anyone who 
is qualified ever to become a writer of fiction. 

In view of the endorsement of the distinguished authors whose names have appeared 
lauding the Student /Writer course, mine is hardly necessary, certainly uncalled for. But 
I feel that you have rendered me a big service by your critical surveys of my work; and, 
since this wisdom of yours is showered down freely in the simplified course, it is only rea- 
sonable that I should wish to express my commendation. ; 

. Yours very sincerely, 


EDWIN H. HOOVER. 


The Simplified Training Course trains It will get you started on the road to suc- 
you properly for success. Ask for the free cess in writing. It will tell you how you 
booklet, “Short-Story Technique by the may prepare yourself to SELL your stories, 


New Method.” Why not mail the coupon now? 
THE STUDENT WRITER, 
1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. Name 


(Indicate Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 
Please send me, without obligation on my . 
part, your free booklet, ‘‘Short-story Teeh- Aaa 


formation about your course of instruction 
in short-story writing. 
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two classic examples: ‘‘Ships That Pass In the 
Night’’ was a sensation because of the very 
novelty of the name; ‘‘Lorna Doone’’ became a 
best seller overnight, it is said, because by coinci- 
dence, just as the book was put on the market 
England was agog over a scandal in the noble 
family of Doone, and people thought the book re- 
ferred to the scandal. “ee 


MARKET EXPERIENCE DATA 

THE STUDENT WRITER is always glad to receive 
information which will assist in keeping the 
‘‘Handy Market List’’ up-to-date and accurate. 
One of the best sources of reliable information is 
to be found in the actual experiences of contribu- 
tors with various publications, 

One contributor sends the following informa- 
tion: 

The Dearborn Independent, which you have 
listed as paying 2 cents a word up, paid me 1% 
cents. 

Field and Stream paid me only % cent per 
word, with no allowance for pictures, though they 
are listed at 1 cent in your list. 

Holland’s paid as high as listed, but ten days 
after publication, not on acceptance as listed. 

Illustrated World, listed as paying 1 to 3 cents 
on acceptance, paid me on acceptance once but 
accepted one article three weeks ago and no check 
has appeared yet. 

Open Road paid a little less than their 1 cent 
listing with no allowance for photos, but one week 


STRENGTHEN YOUR WORE 
AND INCREASE YOUR SALES 
By Having Me Criticise Your Manuscripts 
Fee—Fifty Cents per Thousand Words 
Circulars on Request 
G. GLENWOOD CLARK 
2225 W. Grace Street Richmond, Virginia 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Play Broker and Authors’ ag ll 
pts f editor of Snappy Stories. Has aleo been on the 
edi 
and the publicat 
manuscri are given Mr. Hardy's personal 
tention. Send full information. 


25 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


La ToucHE HANCOCK 
Authors’ Representative 


Twenty-five years’ experience. Markets 
and revises prose and verse. Send stamp 
for circulars and references. 


5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mss. Typewritten and Marketed 
Manuscripts carefully revised and typed, double 
spaced, with carbon copy, $1.00 a thousand words, or 
for straight copying (minor errors corrected), 50c a 
thousand words. Criticism, 4000 words or less, $1.00. 
Est. 1912. Send stamp for further particulars and ref- 


rences. William Literary Agent 
569 West 150th Street eau York City 


A Valuable Student 
Writer Service 


In response to many requests by those em- 
ploying The Student Writer criticism service 
and by others, The Student Writer has es- 
tablished a reliable 


MANUSCRIPT SELLING AGENCY 


Each manuscript submitted to the agency | 
‘must be accompanied by a reading fee of 
$1.00 for the first 5000 words, 20 cents for 
each thousand words additional. 


This service does not claim to have any 
mysterious influence with editors nor to 
guarantee the sale of a Ms. It does have a 
closer knowledge of the immediate market 
needs than most writers. It guarantees only 
to devote honest and intelligent effort to sell- 
ing manuscripts accepted for that purpose, 
as crompuy as possible to the best markets 
av: 


The reading fee entitles the writer to a brief 

epinion on his manuscript if it is not accept- 
ed for marketing. This service will attempt 
to market only short-stories, novels and ar- 
ticles which are considered likely to sell, For 
selling a Ms. 15 per cent of the amount paid 
by the —— is charged; minimum com- 


$3.00. 


Address: AGENCY DEPARTMENT, The 
Student Writer, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, 
Cole. 


WESTERN STORIES 
Books, Articles and Songs 
Written, revised or criticised 

Joel Shomaker 


Ye Olde Editor 
4116 Alken Ave., Seattle, Washington 


Send Me That Rejected Manuscript. 
No cure, no pay 
Success costs you five dollars 


c. R. DANNELLS 
923 East 7th Street North, Portland, Ore. 


AUTHORS EXCHANGE 


Room 215, Kellogg 
1416 F Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Manuscripts revised, typed and marketed. 
Expert advice and criticism. 


Library Research. 
Submit Mss. No reading fee. 


WRITERS! 1923 EDITION NOW READY! 
Positively the greatest instruction ever offered at these 
prices! Definitely teaches you how to write, break in and 
sell your work and MAKE IT PAY! 
Journalism ...... Book Length Novels......$8 
Photoplay Writing ...... 3 Writing for 
Short Stortes Poetry that Sells..;... 
SEND ONLY ONE DOLLAR! Balance to P. 
Limited supply only. Mail your order NOW 
Arkell Bros., 1460 West Grand Bivd., Detrett, Mich, 
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AUTHORS! 


Do you want your manuscripts to receive 
prompt and careful consideration by busy, 
over-worked Editors? 


If so, they must be written in such a way as 
to command their attention. 


I will type them for you, neatly and accu- 
rately, at the lowest possible rates. Write 


for terms. 
C. L. McCAULEY 
1890 So. Grandview 
Dubuque, Iowa 


$25.00 PRIZE 

for best story from our outline. There is a 
tense, tragic and difficult situation to be clev- 
erly solved. Try it. Send 10c for outline, rules, 
and registration fee. 

New Jersey Authors’ Service Co. 

Box 228, Caldwell, N. J. 
We tune. criticise. revise and market mss, at 
reasonable rates. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


_ Manuscripts typed neatly and ew. All work 
given iumeniiane attention. Errors in and 
punctuation corrected. Proofs furnished for writer’s 
0. K. Write for particulars and terms. 

W. P. PORTER, 


P. O. Box 305 Lincoln, Nebr. 


after publication instead of on acceptance. Has 
held other material two months. 

Popular Science Monthly paid me ten days after 
acceptance. 

Judge uses material but does not pay for it— 
at least so far as I am concerned. cos written 
them twice. 

The Lyric West, marked ‘‘$5 per M. on accept- 
ance,’’ wrote me ‘‘$5 on publication.’’ Accepted 
some of my stuff, not published yet, not paid for 
yet. 

Outers’ Recreation accepted manuscripts two 
years ago. Not yet used, ergo not yet paid for. 

Overland Monthly is listed as paying ‘‘ lowest 
rates, publication.’’ They write me that they 
never pay for material but are anxious to use stuff 


tis. 
Printer Journalist never even acknowl- 
edged receipt of material, but used some of it. 
No copy, no letter, no pay. 

Another contributor writes: 

It took me two and a half years to get money 
on the only thing I ever sent Physical Culture, 
though it was accepted gladly. 

Scientific American doesn’t pay on apenytenee 


YOUR MANUSCRIPTS REVISED 


After years of experience as editor on vari- 
ous periodicals, Miss Stern is now offering serv- 
ice in constructive criticism and suggestions for 
revision of manuscripts, together with suggested 
list of markets. 

Rates: 75c for the first 1000 words; 50c for 
each additional 1000. 

RENEE B. STERN 
6035 St. Lawrence Ave., Chicago. 


WILLIAM F. ORAM 


Copyist of Authors’ Manuscripts 
Manuscripts carefully revised and accurately typewrit- 
ten. Write for terms. My announcement in the January 
number of Tue Stupent Writer interested a consider- 
able number of authors. 
WILLIAM F. ORAM 
Tyler Avenue Ballston, Virginia 


WRITERS! 
Do you realize how important it is that your manu- 
scripts be neatly and properly typed? I revise and 
type stories, plays and poems. Write for terms. 
K. B. OGILVIE, 
1008 Maryland Ave., N. E. 
Washington, D. C. 


THE SHEIK «xo¢xoor. 


is our journalism course of 10 personally Rn lessons. 


Knows all; tells all. Indis ble to writers. Praised and 
recommended everywhere. In connection with this course we 
maintain a free manuscript criticism service for our stud- 


ents. Complete course $10. Send $2 with first letter to 


ACCURATE TYPEWRITING OF 
MANUSCRIPTS 


If you want your work done neatly, promptly and effi- 
ciently send your manuscripts to me. Write for terms. 


W. H. SEIFERT, Authors’ Representative 
Chepachet, Rhode Island 


F. R. GRANT, 1460 W. Grand Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 


MANUSCRIPTS REVISED 
Accurately and neatly typed. Advertising 
letters composed. Reasonable rates. 

EVAN TREVOR 
1368 Downing Street, Denver, Colo. 


Many a manuscript is refused because it is 
not properly typewritten or revised. 


I do both. Write for my prices 


* * 
MARY EVELYN BUCKLEY, 
Box 317, Rawlins, Wyoming. 


WRITERS! 
AMATEUR and PROFESSIONAL 
We render.an efficient manuscript typing 
at moderate rates 
Let’s get acquainted 
Write for terms of typing 
GARM 
HE AUTHORS’ 
800 N. MONROE ST. PEORIA, ILL. 


Attractive Rubber Stamp $ 
With Your Name and Address. 
Inking Pad included free. For only 
Just the thing for writers to mark their out- 


going and return envelopes. ore neatness 
and accuracy. Sent postpaid for $1. 


Aurora Rubber Stamp» Works, Aurora, Ill. 
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Story Writing Taught 


SHORT STORIES CRITICISED AND SOLD 


story 


out eharge. You may send your 


manuscripts are examined with- 


for a prompt reading and a frank 


Harry McGregor 


6459 Hillegass 


“As I am one of your pupils I 


manuscript, 


Oakland, California 


OPINIONS OF V OF WRITERS 
“I have sold to METROPOLITAN MAGAZINB the story, 
.’ which you criticised for me. Here’s how!’ 
I know you will be pleased 
with the following telegram which I have just received: ‘Your 


grand prize of one thousand 
test.’ 


dollars payable October fifteenth per rules of con 
“Just had a story accepted by SUNSET.” 
“In March three of my stories appeared.” 
“Your criticism of ‘The Marsh’ is worth $500 to me.” 


The Literary Market 


(Continued from page 4) 


The Capper Publications, Topeka, Kansas, offer 
a market for material of interest to rural people, 
according to George E. Piper, editor of the Rural 
Trade. Mr. Piper writes: ‘‘We are interested in 
receiving stories and pictures relative to the expe- 
rience, successes and methods of small town dealers 
of any and all kinds in developing business, either 
among small town people or with farmers or both. 
We prefer these stories to come from the following 
states: Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, [Ilinois, 
Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Wisconsin, South Dakota, North 
Dakota, Arkansas, Colorado, Michigan, New Jersey. 
We will pay from % cent to 1 cent per word for 
such stories and will also pay liberally for good 
pictures of store interiors, displays, window trims 
and any other features which indicate progressive 
rural merchandising efforts. All manuscripts 
should be addressed to George E. Piper, editor 
Rural Trade, care of Capper Publications, Topeka, 
Kansas. ’’ 


Ford Owner and Dealer and Ford Car Trade 
Journal are both published by the Trade Press 
Publishing Co., Montgomery Building, Milwaukee. 
H. J. Larkin, managing editor, sends the follow- 
ing statement of his needs: ‘We can use articles 
of varying lengths touching on the technical 
phases of the Ford car and.the mechanical prob- 
lems faced by Ford car repairmen. We desire 
only matter written by persons who really under- 
‘stand the question, and prefer that it be written 
so as to be thoroughly intelligible to the layman. 
We can also use shorter material featuring the 
Ford car in unusual circumstances and an o¢cas- 
sional short story or sketch, provided the material 
is really good.’’ 

Foreign Affairs, 25 W. 43d Street, New York, is 
a new American review published quarterly by the 
Council on Foreign Relations, of which Elihu Root 
“ Honorary President and John W. Davis is Presi- 

ent. 


> 
THE WriTER’s MoNTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write — 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: 
good 


Writer’s Monthly looks awfully 
years I have been telling 


a magazine. 

lications they would otherwise not think of. 

many writers live away from New York, and since 

solitude, it seems to me that a in 

once a month is like hend-ehabes 

crafteman.”’ 

Single copies 25 cents $3.00 a year 

Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 

Springfield, Mass. 


IMPRESS THE EDITOR 
Professional looking manuscripts attract the Editor’s 
eye and get first attention—with expectancy. Correct 
construction, spelling and punctuation prove to him that 
his first impression was right. Result—receptive mind— 
your story does the rest. 

Let me submit proposals covering your needs. 

FLOYD H. BOTTENFIELD 

Manuscript Specialist, Decatur, Ga. 


EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Busy editors will not consider a story not submitted 
in proper form. Let me ree rome next manuscript 
for you according to publis requirements, 50c 
a thousand words. One carbon copy. 


MARIE ROSBOROUGH 
501 Kelly Ave., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed in correct form for publication, at 50c a 
thousand words. Carbon copy. 
anteed neat and accurate. 
M. B. KULLER, Authors’ Typist 


El Paso, Texas 


Work guar- 


212 E. California St., 


| 
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Have You An Ide2 
ForA Movie Star 


WRITE F 


_THE 


B: Money /A/t — 


Can YOU help supply the demand for fresh, 
interesting, true-to-life screen stories? Don’t 
think that you must be a genius to win success. 
Neither is it necessary to waste valuable time 
and money studying tedious, tiresome corre- 
spondence courses of “lessons.” The real 
foundation of the photodrama is the plot or 
“idea” upon which it is built. Put YOUR idea 
on paper and send it to us immediately. Our 
Scenario Editor will offer to arrange it for you 
in proper form should he believe that your 
subject has merit. Producers eagerly read and 
gladly purchase at substantial figures, work 
that appeals to them as being meritorious. 


HOW MUCH IS YOUR 
IMAGINATION WORTHP 


Who knows but some incident in your own life or 
that of a friend—some moving, gripping story of 
love, hate, passion or revenge, may prove to be the 
lever with which you will lift yourself to heights of 
unthought of success and prosperity. Nearly every- 
one has at some time thrilled to a great human 
emotion—some tremendous soul-trying ordeal or 
experience. It is these really human stories of the 
masses that the producers want and will pay for 
liberally. Send us at once, YOUR idea of what a 
good screen story should be. You can write it in 
any form you wish and our Scenario Editor will 
carefully examine it and advise you promptly of his 
opinion as to its merits and how we can help you. 
THIS COSTS YOU NOTHING! Certainly you owe 
it to yourself to TRY. 


BIG FREE BOOK 


Probably there are countless questions regarding 
the lucrative and fascinating profession of photo- 
play writing that you would 
like answered. Most of the 
points whieh would naturally 
arise in your mind are ans- 
wered fully and 
in our interesting book. 
“THE PHOTOPLAY IN THE 
MAKING.” It contains a 
gold mine of information 
and over fifty thousand 
aspiring writers have already 
received a copy. Send for 
YOUR copy at once. It is 
entirely free and there are 
no “strings” to the offer. If 
you have a story ready, send 
it to us, together with your 
request for the book. 


BRISTOL PHOTOPLAY 


STUDIOS 
Suite 602-V, Bristol Building 
New York 


Lover’s Lane is located at 9 E. Fortieth 
Street, New York, instead of 119 W. Fortieth 
Street as stated in our December number. Law- 
ton Mackall is editor of this new publication, 
which is reported to be buying liberally. 


Harry E. Wolff, Publisher, Inc., 168 W. Twenty- 
third Street, New York, sends the following notice 
of manuscript needs: ‘‘ We are in the market for 
purely love stories, novelettes of 10,000 to 12,000 
words, short-stories of 3000 to 5000 words. The 
stories must be bright and snappy and can be 
slightly risque with a powerful love element and 
a good plot predominating. The stories must be 
suitable for young girls.’’ The editor makes no 
note of rates paid or time of payment. 


Action Stories, has moved from 41 Union 
Square to 461 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


Prize Contests 


The New Pearson’s, 799° Broadway, New York, 
offers cash prizes aggregating $1500 in three con- 
tests, a poetry contest, a short-story contest, and 
an essay contest. Competent, well-known judges 
have been chosen for all three of the contests, 
which close at noon, May 1, 1923. The prizes are: 
short-story, first $500, second $150, third $100; 
poetry, first $200, second $100, third $50; essay, 
first $250, second $100, third $50. Approximate 
limits : short-stories, 5000 words; poems, 300 lines; 
essays, 3,500 words. The theme of the essays 


must be ‘‘ What is wrong with American Journal- | 


ism?’’. but the selection of title is left to the 
contestant. There are no limitations of theme on 
the other two contests. Alexander Marky, editor 
of The New Pearson’s, says further of the con- 
tests: ‘‘All contestants are requested to keep 
duplicates of their MSS., and not to enclose re- 
turn-stamps or envelopes, because the exceedingly 
large influx of MSS. to be expected will constrain 
us to destroy upon the announcement of the de- 
cision every MS. not reserved for publication in 
The New Pearson’s. All MSS., whether published 
before the first of May, 1923, or not, will be sub- 
mitted to the judges. All MSS. to be typewritten 
on one side of each sheet, and to bear full name 
and address of the author in the upper left-hand 
corner of every page. The New Pearson’s re- 
serves the right to publish any of the short-stories, 
poems or essays submitted. All contributions en- 
tered for the contest and published in The New 
Pearson’s, either before or after the first of May, 
1923, will be paid for, immediately after publica- 
tion, at our regular rates, the prize-awards to be 
accessories over and above such rates.’’ 


The American News Trade Journal offers $50 
in cash prizes for original ad-designs. Prizes are 
$25 first, $15 second and $10 third. Contest is 
= to news dealers only and closes March 1, 
1923. 

Hart, Schaffner & Marz, Chicago, are offering 
their usual four prizes for 1923, totaling $2000, 
for the best studies in the economic field. The 
prizes are offered in two classes as follows: Class 
A, First Prize $1500, Second Prize $500; Class 
B, First Prize $300, Second Prize $200. Complete 
particulars can be obtained from J. Laurence 
Laughlin, University of Chicago, Chicago, Tl 
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The Highway Magazine, 215 N. Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, offers $50 in cash prizes for the 
best stories about ‘‘The Road Past Your Door.’’ 
Contest is open only to high-school students. The 
prize money is divided into three prizes, $25, $15, 
and $10 for the first, second and third best re- 
spectively. The editor has the following to say re- 
garding the contest: ‘‘This subject has been 
selected because it can be dealt with in a thous- 
and different ways, and because the road past your 
door is the most important road to you. Don’t 
worry about the length of your story—it may be 
long or short—but it must be accurate as to de- 
tails. Don’t overstate or understate—tell the facts 
in an interesting way. A few photographs of the 
road you describe will be considered favorably by 
the judges, but pictures are not necessary to win 
first prize. The awards will be made March 31st, 
when the winners will be notified by telegraph.’’ 


U. 8. Air Service, 339 Star Building, Washing- 
ton, a magazine devoted to the Army and Navy 
Air Service of the United States, offers four cash 
prizes totaling $100 for the year of 1923. A 
prize of $25 will be paid for the best article run 
during each quarter, ending March, June, Septem- 
ber, and December. The prize-winners will be 
announced in the magazine of the month following 
the end of each quarter. Contributions must be 
received before the 15th of month preceding issue 
in which they are to appear. 


The Laird Extension Institute of Minneapolis 
offers prizes of interest to writers. The next con- 
test closes March 25, 1923. For the best solution 
or completion in 100 words of a little plot skeleton 
‘written by Dr. Richard Burton, ten prizes are to 
be awarded, as follows: First prize, a paid-up en- 
rollment ($40.00) for Dr. Richard Burton’s course 
in short-story writing; second, $10.00 in cash; 
third, $5.00; fourth to tenth prizes, $2.00 each. 
For complete details and a copy of the plot skele- 
ton address (enclosing two-cent stamp) The Laird 
Extension Institute, 100 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn, 

The Provisional Government of the Province of 
Quebec offers cash prizes totaling $5000 for each 
year in the various branches of the literary field. 
The contests are open only to British subjects re- 
siding in Quebec, and that for this year closes 
April 1. 


Simonds Economic Prize Contest, 470 Main 
Street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts, offers a first 
prize of $1000 and a second prize of $500 for the 
best essays on the subject of ‘‘The Lack of Econ- 
omic Intelligence, and Some of the Injuries it Has 
Caused to Individual and General Welfare in the 
United States Since 1860.’’ Contest closes April 
7. 1923. Details may be obtained from above 

ess. 


Film Fun, 627 W. Forty-third Street, New York, 
runs a ‘‘Film Flaw’’ contest each month. Their 
announcement reads as follows: ‘‘Haven’t you 
seen some durn fool mistakes in the movies lately 
for which some director, author or actor ought to 
be shot at sunrise? Shoot them in and they will 
be printed on this page to help rid the screen of 
Film Flaws. Film Fun awards $5.00 for the best 
film flaw each month.’’ 


Personal Instruction 


r. THomas H. Uzzett, for- 

merly Fiction Editor 
CoLLIER’s WEEKLY, and associ- 
ate and manager of Professor 
Walter B. Pitkin, announces that 
he is giving professional training 
in short story writing by per- 
sonal correspondence to those 
who cannot come to New York 
to study with him or Professor 
Pitkin. This announcement is in- 
tended only for those who are 
willing to face the truth, and to 
pay for personal instruction. In- 
quiries will be gladly answered, 
Address: 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Canadian Pacific Building 
342 Madison Ave. (Room 828 ) 
New York 


LET’S GET ACQUAINTED 


A prominent man wrote recently: “I don’t know 
how such a splendid journal has heretofore 
escaped me.” He was speaking of 


The Writer’s Digest 


Have you been missing this helpful magazine for 
those who wield the pen? If so, this is your 
opportunity. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST stands out promi- 
nently as a leader in its field. Each issue 
is filled with just that information which the 


writer and everyone interested in writing — 


wants. Biographical sketches of prominent 
writers—Articles on various phases of the 
profession—Pertinent discussions by authori- 
tative writers—A carefully compiled literary 
Market—Book Review—and many other in- 
teresting features appear in the table of 
contents. 


If you write or want to write, you will ap- 
preciate every issue of this magazine. Won't 
you let us prove our claims? 


Send today for a FREE sample copy 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
707 Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The Author’s 
Own Typewriter 


Remington Portable 


TS the professional writer’s needs as though 

built for the purpose. Standard Keyboard— 
exactly like the big machines. Nothing new to 
learn, and nothing to unlearn when you write on 
the Remington Portable. 

Automatic ribbon reverse, variable line spacer, 
and other big-machine features—and it is like the 
big machines in all around efficiency— yet so small 
that it fits in a case only four inches high. 


Take any user’s advice and buy a Remington 


Sign and mail this coupon and we will send our illustrated “Your 
Ever Handy Helper,” which tells how the Remington Portable 
helps you to turn out first-class manuscript, easily and quickly. 


Address Department 25 
Remington Typewriter Company 


374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


q 
q Portable. 
Easy payment terms, if desired 
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